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RICHARD BRATHWAITE’S MERCURIUS 
BRITANICUS 


Recently there has come into my possession a 
copy of Richard Brathwaite’s play Merewrius 
Britanicus (1641) with marginal notes in a con- 
temporary hand identifying most of the char- 
acters with actual persons. Since the accuracy of 
these identifications can hardly be doubted, I wish 
to record them in the hope that they may prove 
of interest to students of Brathwaite, possibly to 
some future editor. 

The play is almost wholly a political satire deal- 
ing allegorically with the decision of the twelve 
judges in the famous Ship-Money Case, precipi- 
tated by Hampden in 1637. The plot exhibits 
the judges under classical names as brought before 
the bar of justice, severely rebuked, and finally 
condemned. Thescene isSmyrna. A Preludiwm 
(somewhat in the style of Jonson’s Induction) 
between Palinurus and the Satyr, who is to speak 
the Prologue, opens the play. Act I pictures the 
gathering of persons to witness the trial. Two 
‘*familiar friends,’’ two philosophers, and two 
rustics enter respectively, and after satirical com- 
ments on the judges, pass into the court-room. 
Act II, ‘‘the doore being opened, the curtaine 
drawne,’’ presents the trial itself. First, however, 
the Ghost of Coriolanus delivers a solemn warning 
to ‘‘conferre pure justice.’’ Then the prisoners 
are summoned one at a time and arraigned ; but 
those judges that are dead appear as ghosts and 
are leniently dealt with. Throughout the trial the 
two philosophers in the audience (in the Jon- 
sonian manner) make satirical comments. In Act 
III, the prisoners are brought together before the 
bar, and formal sentence is pronounced. Since 
‘‘hanging is too good for them,’’ they are ban- 
ished to Ireland! Act IV is a humorous satire on 
the Puritans. A ‘‘conventicle of Plebeians’’ 
press into the court-room, pushing forward their 
spokesman, father Pinner [=Prynne?]. He pleads 
‘¢First, that wee admit of no order in the Church, 


Secondly, that all rites and ceremoniall reliques, 
to wit, Priests Garments, all sorts of musick bee 
abolished out of theChurch. Lastly that there bee 
no set forme of prayer.’’ But the Chorus chants : 
‘‘Away with these triflers. ... Get you home, 
follow your own affaires.’’ 

The characters identified in my copy are given 
below. In virtually every case there is clear 
and decisive internal evidence substantiating the 
identifications. I shall point out in a few cases 
examples of this corroborative evidence. Any one 
who is interested in discovering more should con- 
sult Howell’s State Trials, iii, and Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, eccxlvi. 


Ghost of Coriolanus: ‘‘ Earle of Straford.’’ 
Strafford was executed May 12, 1641. 


Who once did flourish and did beare the bell 

In these assemblies, as your selves can tell... 
Behold him risen from his ghostly cell 

Him, whom the bosterons Commons could not quell. 
Nor whetted axe, nor Scaffold, nor black-rod. 


The twelve prisoners, in the order in which 
they were summoned, are as follows : 


Claudius: ‘‘ Baron Weston Excheqr.’’ Sir Rich- 
ard Weston, Baron of the Exchequer. 

Cratippus: ‘‘Judge Crawley C: Pleas.’’ Sir 
Francis Crawley, Judge in the Common Pleas. 

Corticius: ‘‘Judg Barkley K: Bench.’ Sir 
Robert Berkley, Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Vigetius: ‘‘Judg Vernon C: Pleas.’’ Sir George 
Vernon, Justice of the Common Pleas. ‘‘ When 
he should argue, hee fained himself sick’’; 
‘¢when hee did enter the lists (hee most fortu- 
nately lost his arguments in the street).’’ For 
a confirmation of these statements see State 
Trials, iii. 

Trivius: ‘‘Baron Trevor Excheqr.’’ Sir Thomas 
Trevor, Baron of the Exchequer. 

Corvus Acillius: ‘‘ Judge Crooke K: Bench.’’ 
Sir George Croke, Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Several puns make this identification clear. Cf. 
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p. 14: ‘*Crooked Acilius’’; and p. 24: ‘‘ to 
wit Curvus Acilius . . . you had him, I say, 
for a precident (although your steps were 
crooked) yet had you followed Crooke’’.. . 

Joachinus: ‘‘ Judge Jones K: Bench.’’ Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (d. 1640), Judge of the King’s 
Bench. Described in the play as dead. 

Hortensius: ‘‘ Judge Hutton C: Pleas.’’ Sir 
Richard Hutton (d. 1639), Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Described as dead, and spoken of 
with honor. ‘‘ Hee was so sincere a Guardian 
of his Actions, that hee lived and died un- 
tainted; the memory therefore of so good and 
worthy a Patron is to bee deplored with per- 
petuall elegies: he deservedly obtained this 
title; An honest Iudge, The poore mans Patron 
and Protectour, which title is a greater glory 
then the empery of the worlds Circumference ; 
hee surprized envy by vertue, and carried 
honours to his grave.’’ This is in keeping with 
the facts. Hutton gave judgment in favor of 
Hampden ; and although for the sake of con- 
formity he acquiesced in the decision of the 
other judges on the legality of the ship-money 
edict, he made known his private opinion that 
the edict was illegal. 

Antrivius: ‘‘Baron Denham Exchegr.’’ Sir John 
Denham (d. 1639), Baren of the Exchequer. 
Represented in the play as dead. 

Damoeles: ‘‘ Cheife Baron Davenport Excheqr.’’ 
Sir Humphrey Davenport, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. His conduct in the ship-money 
case is accurately described. 

Chrysometres: ‘‘Cheife Justice Finch Co: Pleas.’’ 
Sir John Finch, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. His flight from the country in 
1640 is made much of; and his name is clearly 
indicated by the constant use of the imagery 
of bird life. ‘‘Hee is flowne into another 
Countrey ; he left his neast for fear hee should 
have been apprehended in it, ever since his 
flight the speech is that he sings now in France. 

Let Chrysometres long roost in trans- 
marine parts before hee bee called home, we 
have too many such parates [parrots], we have 
been too indulgent to all such birds,’’ ete. 


I was puzzled at first by the fact that the 
twelve judges are here named exactly in the order 
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in which they argued the case, and in the opposite 
order of that in which they signed the decision. 
Later I discovered an explanation of this in the 
play : ‘‘ Let them be brought forth in the same 
order as they did .rgue . . . we will begin first 
with the first, from the puny Iudge to the Lord 
Cheif Iustice.’’ 

One other character is identified in a marginal 
note : 


Gliciseus Horologus: ‘‘Puny Baron Page alias 
Baron Telclock.’’ 


I can find no record of this person, yet the ac- 
curacy of the identification seems to be indicated 
by the passage describing him—which I will quote 
as a fair example of the satire in the play : 


‘* As for Gliciseus, I should rather have said 
Gliris, Judge Dormant, you know whom I meane, 
hee that sits for a sipher on the Bench, the barren 
Baron that hath little wit, and lesse honesty, 
because he was your tell-Clock (6 yee purple 
Iudges) his punishment shall bee to turne Sexton, 
and bee a Clock-keeper in the Countrey, for his 
simplicity pleads for temperate punishment.’’ 


Perhaps a few other facts about the play may 
not be out of keeping here. 


The title-page of my copy reads: ‘‘ Mercurius 
Britanicus, or The English Intelligencer. A 
Tragic-Comedy, ar paris. Acted with great Ap- 
plause. [Ornament.] Printed in the yeare, 1641.”’ 
The running title is ‘‘Mercurius Britanicus, or 
The English Intelligencer’’; but prefixed to Act 
I is a half-title: ‘‘The Censure of the Iudges: or 
The Court Cure.’’ The printer in a note To the 
Reader says : ‘‘If others set forth Editions under 
this Title, beleeve mee, they are meerly adulter- 
ous : This Edition is onely true and genuine ; All 
other sordid and surreptitious.’’ * 

Other editions, however, were set forth, whether 
by the same printer or not I cannot determine. 
In the same year, 1641, four editions of the 
play. in English and two in Latin were is- 
sued.? Since then, so far as I am aware, the 


1 This same statement appears in the Latin edition. 
2See British Museum Catalogue ; Greg records only three 
editions in English. 
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English version has not been reprinted ; nor does 
it deserve this honor at the hands of the student 
of literature. The historian, however, will find 
the play of considerable interest as reflecting the 
attitude of the public towards the Ship-Money 
Edict and the twelve judges concerned. The Latin 
version has been reprinted in Baron Somers’s Col- 
lection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts, 1751 (re- 
edited by Sir Walter Scott in 1811). This reprint 
is stated to be from the Editio Secunda ; accuratis- 
sime revisa, castigata, et Preludi perquam faceto 
decorata. 


Though described on the title-page as having 
been ‘‘ Acted with great Applause’’ (the Latin 
edition reads ‘‘summo cum applausu publici 
acta’’) the play seems to be nothing more than a 
closet drama, and to have been written and cir- 
culated as a political pamphlet. The statement 
on the title-page has little weight. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that Brathwaite had 
written plays for public presentation, and that 
this play, though ill suited to the purpose, may 
have been actually staged. 

The date of composition may be fixed within 
certain limits. Since the Ghost of Strafford ap- 
pears as one of the characters, the play must have 
been written after his execution, May 12, 1641; 
and since the printing was done in 1641, the com- 
position must have taken place before the close of 
that year. 

Though published anonymously, the play has 
been commonly assigned to Richard Brathwaite. 
The Dictionary of National Biography, however, 
does not mention it in discussing that author, nor 
include it in the list of his works. I should like 
to call attention to the extraordinarily high tribute 
paid in the play to Judge Hutton, Brathwaite’s 
godfather and kinsman, to whom Brathwaite ad- 
dressed his elegy Astreas Teares. The passages 
concerned speak eloquently for Brathwaite’s 
authorship. 


JOSEPH Quincy ADAMs, JR. 
Cornell University. 
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ZU GOETHE’S EGMONT' 


Um mit H.’s Frage, p. 175 unten, zu beginnen: 
Die Bedeutung der Worte Jeder Wein setzt Wein- 
stein in den Fassern an mit der Zeit ist mir nie 
unklar gewesen : ‘ Wenn der Mensch alter wird, 
dann gibt er, und wire er die offenste und arg- 
loseste Natur, sich nicht mehr ganz so offen, so 
restlos wie er’s in der Jugend zu tun gewohnt war. 
Etwas scheidet sich bei jedem Menschen aus den 
Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen, die er im Laufe 
seines Lebens macht, aus und bleibt in seinem 
Innersten zurtick (unsichtbar fiir andere, wenn 
auch vielleicht, wie hier, vermutet von ihnen),’ 
— Warum Goethe gerade dies Bild gewihlt hat, 
ist doch klar: ‘Etwas schénes,’ deutet Egmont 
leise damit an, ‘ist der kleine Hinterhalt eigentlich 
nicht, aber er bildet sich mit Naturnotwendig- 
keit.’ Ganz verstindnislos deutet H. ‘jeden noch 
so klaren Wein’ mit: die sonst villig uneigen- 
niitzige Haltung beider. Wie kommt er tber- 
haupt auf beide? Zu Hinterhalt vergleiche man 
Grimm Wo., 1v, 2, 1504, 2. 

Hitte statt Weinstein etwa Kesselstein da ge- 
standen (‘ Jeder Kessel setzt Stein am Boden an 
mit der Zeit’) — der letztere wird auch in Ame- 
rika bekannter sein als der erstere — dann wiirde 
ich nur an der Art des Bildes, nicht an dem 
Anachronismus Anstoss nehmen. Wenn man alle 
derartigen Anachronismen — ich bin im Zweifel, 
ob man das Wort hier iiberhaupt verwenden soll 
— aufzeigen wollte, dann diirfte kein einziges 
Goethe’ sches Werk verschont bleiben, — um von 
grésseren und tieferen Anachronismen zu schwei- 
gen. Mir war’s iibrigens nicht so bekannt — und 
so wird’s den meisten Lesern gehen, auch wenn 
sie in diesen Dingen, wie ich, etwas Bescheid 
wissen, — dass erst mit der Mitte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts der militérische Gleichschritt, haupt- 
sichlich in Preussen eingefiihrt sei. Aber H. 
fiigt ja auch hinzu : wieder eingefiihrt. Er hatte 
uns darum auch dariiber belehren sollen, wo und 
wann er zuerst aufgenommen war. Offenbar ver- 
wechselt er hier Marsch und besondere Gelegen- 
heiten, wozu der Einzug in, und der Marsch durch 


1In reference to the article by Lee M. Hollander, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, vol. xxvi, pp. 174-176. 
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Stadte gehérte, eine Gelegenheit, bei der der Hol- 
linder die spanischen Truppen beobachtet haben 
wird. Doch sehen wir davon ab. Ich habe hier 
ein Exemplar von Eines Hochléblichen Ober- 
Rheinischen Creyses — Goethes Vaterstadt ge- 
hérte dazu ! — Kriegs-Exercitien, also vom Exer- 
cierreglement, wie man heute sagen wiirde. Wenn 
es ein heutiger preussischer Leutnant siihe, es 
kame auch ihnein Grauen an. Ein paar Ausziige 
werden nicht unwillkommen sein. Zuniichst einer 
aus dem Abschnitt Evolution. 


1. 
Gebet acht / die Evolution zu machen. 

Sobald diss Commando gegeben / muss das 
gantze Battalion stille seyn / ohne zu sprechen / 
noch andere Bewegungen zu machen / als die so 
befohlen werden / es seye mit dem Kopff / Leib / 
Handen und Fiissen / und sollen auch den Com- 
mandirenden Officier oder Major allezeit ansehen / 
gleich wie beym Manual schon angewiesen. 


2. 
Traget wohl euer Gewehr. 

Miissen das Gewehr / wie beym Manual ange- 
wiesen / wohl tragen / so / dass die Glieder und 
Reihen ihr Gewehr in egaler Linie haben / und 
behalten / und siiuhtliches Gewehr / als wann es 
eines wire / anzusehen seye. 


109. 
March. 


Tretten auff einmahl mit dem lincken Fuss an / 
und marchiren langsam / biss wieder auff ihren 
vorigen Platz / observirend / dass in dem letzten 
Schritt der lincke Fuss voran nieder gesetzt werde 
/ und erwarten das folgende Commando. 


Dann noch ein Paragraph aus dem Abschnitt Un- 
terricht | was bey dem Marchiren und Schweneken 
zu beobachten. 

Was das Marchiren nun antrifft, so muss der 
Mann allemahl mit dem lincken Fuss antretten, 
die Fiisse wohl aufheben, und das Gewehr wohl 
tragen, den Kopff wohl hoch halten, keineswegs 
aber rechts- oder lincks herum, sondern gerade 
vor sich sehen ; und wann befohlen, recht- oder 
lincker Hand aufzuschauen, nur das Auge dahin 
wenden, ein- wie allemahl nicht geschwinder, als 
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das anderemahl marchiren, aber auch nicht stille 
stehen, sondern, wann von dem vorderisten még- 
ten in etwas aufgehalten werden, sich wenigstens 
mit den Fiissen bewegen und moviren. 


16. 


Imgleichen wann man noch 100 Schritt von 
dem Campement ist, oder aber wann man durch 
ein Haupt-Quartier, oder durch eine Stadt, wo 
Garnison lieget, marchiren solte, so begeben sich 
die Tambours wieder an ihre vorige Oerther, im- 
gleichen schultern die Soldaten wiederum ihr 
Gewehr.... 


Das sind nur ein paar Paragraphen, aus ein 
paar hundert ausgewahlt. Um also den Gleich- 
schritt, die stramm gradaus gerichteten Augen, 
straffe Gewehrhaltung usw. kennen zu lernen, 
brauchte Goethe nicht erst nach Berlin zu gehen : 
genau wie heute, hatte man das alles in Frank- 
furt gerade so schén. Auch sollte man sich doch 
einmal Goethes Quellen daraufhin ansehen, ob 
von Albas Truppen dort nicht auch eine aihnliche 
Schilderung entworfen wird. Jedenfalls darf man 
nicht eher von einem Widerwillen des Frank- 
furters Goethe gegen die preussischen Grenadiere 
sprechen, bevor man ihn nicht auf andere Weise 
nachgewiesen hat. Hier im Egmont handelt es 
sich nur um das Grauen des freien Hollander: vor 
dem Geist, der in dem scharfen Drill der spani- 
schen Soldateska zum Ausdruck kommt, vor der 
riicksichtslosen Einordnung des Einzelwillens in 
den von einem Miachtigen dirigierten Gesamt- 
willen. 

Zu der zweiten von den Stellen aus Egmont, die 
H, bespricht, kann ich die Bemerkung nicht 
bergen, dass solche simpeln Siitze tiberhaupt nicht 
besprochen werden sollten, selbst wenn sie ein 
paar des Deutschen offenbar nicht sehr kundige’ | 
Herausgeber missverstanden haben. Ein jeder. 
Gymnasiast, wenn er nur auf den Gegensatz 
zwischen der Art Oraniens und Egmonts geachtet 
hat, weiss, wie der erstere hier seine Worte meint. 

Und so ist es auch mit der ersten Stelle. Ich 
kann mir nicht denken, dass es viele Kenner des - 
Deutschen gebe, die nicht vor der Auffassung, ein 
selbst verfehliter Schritt sei soviel als ein durch 
eignes Verschulden verfehlter geschiitzt waren. 
Und wenn hundert Kommentatoren den Schnitzer 
begehen, dann zeigen sie eben alle hundert, dass 
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sie ihre Hinde vom Kommentieren hitten lassen 
sollen. Hier braucht es keiner grossen syntak- 
tischen Schulung: schon das Gefiihl muss einem 
sagen, dass eine Bildung selbst verfehiter Schritt 
nach Analogie von selbstgemachte Wurst usw. un- 
méglich ist. Nicht malin ein Wort sind selbst 
und verfehit geschrieben, was doch unbedingt 
notig wire. Natiirlich ist H’s Auffassung im 
grossen und ganzen richtig ; der Ton hat schnell 
liber die Worte ja ein selbst hinwegzugleiten und 
je zur Hialfte auf verfehiter und Schrité zu fallen. 
Im Ubrigen bietet jedes Wort H’s Anlass zum 
Widerspruch. 

Es liegt keine gewaltsame, um nicht zu sagen 
unmogliche Wortstellung vor! Selbst brauchte sich 
einzig und allein auf verfehit zu beziehen (modi- 
ficieren nennt H. das!). Verfehit heisst beinahe 
soviel wie ‘ unbeabsichtigt’, der Gegensatz wiire 
also ‘beabsichtigt’; ‘ Ein sogar unbeabsichtigter 
Schritt’, was, pedantisch-arithmetisch angeschen, 
noch richtiger wire als ‘ sogar ein unb. Schritt’. 
Und wie kiihn ist die Behauptung, es wire aus- 
sichtslos, nach Parallelen fiir eine solehe Sprach- 
willkity (!) suchen zu wollen. Jeder, der tiber 
eine bescheidene Literaturkenntnis verfiigt, ver- 
mag sie zu dutzenden beizubringen. Es wire 
aussichtslos . . . suchen zu wollen: Herr H. sollte 
seiner eignen Sprache seine Bemtihungen zuwen- 
den. Zum Gliick ist es bisher iibersehen, dass ein 
Schritt, den man selbst (und kein andrer) verfehit, 
eine bése Tautologie ist! Ein verfehlter Schritt, 
eine verfehlte Handlung, kann von mir oder von 
irgend einem andern herriihren ; dass ein Schritt 
immer von dem getan sein muss, der von ihm 
spricht, leuchtet mir nicht ein ; worin liegt also 
die Tautologie ? 

Und nun lese man von dem etwas (!) kraft- 
genialischen Satz und dem ganzen in Absatz 3 
herbeicitierten Apparat! Die Stelle ist gewiss 
rhythmisch (1): Aber ja selbst ein verfehiter 
Schritt ginge nicht an! Anderseits passte es dem 
Sinne nach sehr hiibsch, wenn es hiesse selbst ein 
= ‘selbst ein einziger verfehlter Schritt’. Und 
dass nicht ein Donnerschlag ete. gemeint ist, kann 
gar keinen Einfluss auf das Folgende haben, im 
Gegenteil: dem umfassenden, riesigen elemen- 
taren Ereignis dort wird hier ein einzelnes kleines 
gegeniibergestellt. H. widerspricht sich ja auch 
selbst, im letzten Satze seines vierten Abschnitts. 
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Weiter : Dem Fatalismus Egmonts wiirde es 
durchaus nicht widersprechen, wenn er auch einen 
eignen Fehlschritt unter die Méglichkeiten rech- 
nete, die ihn stiirzen kénnten. Ein merkwiirdiger 
Fatalismus, der diese Méglichkeit ausschlésse ! 
Aber ich frage jetzt : Wer wiirde denn den Fehl- 
schritt tun? Doch kein andrer, als Egmont selbst ! 
Also schliesst er ihn in die Méglichkeiten ein. 

Alles Weitere, was H. iiber den Fall sagt, soll 
mit Schweigen bedeckt werden, vor allem der 
kleine Schlusssatz, mit Ubrigens anfangend. 

Es gibt Stellen im Egmont, an denen Inter- 
pretationskunst sich mit grésserem Rechte ver- 
suchen kénnte, als diesen hier. Wo kame man 
hin, wenn man alle Einfachheiten der Art be- 
sprechen wollte ! 

GrorG SCHAAFFS. 

University of St. Andrews. 


SOME EGMONT INTERPRETATIONS 


In the June issue of Modern Language Notes 
for 1911 Dr. Hollander tries to cast new light 
upon several passages in Goethe’s Egmont. 

Whether he has succeeded in rescuing the 
most important passages from the Cimmerian 
darkness of misinterpretation which he believes 
has brooded over them hitherto remains to be 
seen. 

Most of us, I fear, will continue to think ‘ein 
selbst verfehlter Schritt’’ a false step for which 
the person who makes it is responsible, and will not 
be frightened by any apparition of a ‘ bése Tauto- 
logie.’ At any rate, we hardly dare assume that 
the naturalistic young Goethe would say ‘ein 
selbst verfehlter Schritt’ for ‘selbst ein verfehlter 
Schritt’ for metrical reasons. 

This passage, like a host of others in Goethe’s 
works, looks backward and forward. It is part 
of the organism of the play, not merely a link in 
the chain of this particular conversation. It looks 


back to the passage : ‘‘ Und wenn ich ein Nacht- 


wandler wire, und auf dem gefihrlichen Gipfel 
eines Hauses spazierte, ist es freundschaftlich, 
mich beim Namen zu rufen und mich zu warnen, 
zu wecken und zu téten?’? When under the 
somnambulic spell the self is so controlled and so 
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limited in its impressions of the outer world, that 
it takes the dizzy path with precision ; when 


- wakened from the trance, the self is brought into 


complete relation to the outer world, and delivered 
over to its ordinary judgment of the complex of 
impressions, therefore becomes confused and un- 
certain and liable to misstep. Whose the respon- 
sibility ? His who waked him, or his own? Cer- 
tainly more directly his own than that of the 
warner ; ‘‘ Ein selbst verfehlter Schritt.’’ 

It looks forward to that crisis in Egmont’s 
remarkable career, when in spite of the amplest 
warnings he goes confidingly into Alba’s well-laid 
trap, and is executed, the victim of his misjudg- 
ment of men and political movements. Again 
whose false step, if not his own ? 

But Dr. Hollander has other reasons for his 
very forced interpretation. To ascribe responsi- 
bility to Egmont for his misstep, is inconsistent 
with his fatalism. We might reply, to deny his 
responsibility, and lay the blame wholly upon 
Fate, i. ¢., influences wholly external to himself, 
as Dr. Hollander seems to understand the term, 
is to destroy the last vestige of dramatic struggle 
in the play and degrade it to the level of a pure 
fate-drama. It is certain that Goethe never 
intended his spectators and readers to feel that 
Egmont is not responsible for the rejection of 
Orange’s warnings. He most deliberately rejects 
that ‘fremden Tropfen in seinem Blute’ and 
knowingly seeks the one ‘freundlich Mittel’ to 
drive away the cares which Orange’s insistent 
words have caused. 

However, ‘Schicksal’ is not necessarily ‘ rein 
ausserlich,’ as Dr. Hollander seems to imply. 
‘Soll ich fallen,’ may refer merely to a future 
possibility, an unexpected eventuality which may 
nevertheless occur, and does not force us to assume 
that this fall is to be an act of external fate. 
There is nothing to exclude ‘eigne Schuld’ in 
the assumption of a possible fall. 

Philosophically we may be determinists without 
making the blunder of assuming that human action 
is wholly conditioned by environment. A person 
is as much a reality as any lifeless thing, and 
modifies environment, while at the same time 
undergoing modification by environment. Human 
action is always this resultant of personality and 
environment. Environment, so far as it consists 
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of inanimate nature, is absolutely determined ; so © 
far as it consists of personal wills, it isin the same 
category with the personality in question, either 
free or determined. The student of human affairs, 
who considers inheritance and early education, 
and realizes what character and habit imply, will 
be inclined to believe that all human wills are 
determined, that freedom is a mere figment of the 
ordinary uninformed intellect. If we believe that 
human wills are predetermined in volition by 
inherited character and the training which a 
home or a community has forced upon them 
with or without consent, then all human action 
must be assumed as determined. The fatalism in 
Goethe’s drama is something of this sort. It does 
not exclude the subjective element, nor the sense 
of responsibility for what arises out of the subjec- 
tive element, though the analytic intellect may 
judge such responsibility a delusion. 

The passages in Egmont which give expression 
to the so-called fatalism of Goethe do not involve 
pure externality of fate. ‘‘O was sind wir Gro- 
szen auf der Woge der Menschheit? Wir glauben 
sie zu beherrschen, und sie treibt uns auf und 
nieder, hin und her.’’ Here the regent is ex- 
pressing a common delusion, that princes govern 
their peoples, when in reality they have to shift 
and drift and do what they can, not always what 
they will. It is the same notion which Egmont 
entertains of Alba’s coming regency. It does not 
imply fatalism at all. ‘‘ Wie von unsichtbaren 
Geistern gepeitscht, gehen die Sonnenpferde der 
Zeit mit unseres Schicksals leichtem Wagen durch ; 
und uns bleibt nichts als mutig gefaset die Ziigel 
festzuhalten und bald rechts, bald links, vom Steine 
hier, vom Sturze da, die Rader wegzulenken.’’ 
A measure of directive power is left to the indi- 
vidual after all. ‘‘Es glaubt der Mensch sein 
Leben zu leiten, und sein Innerstes wird unwi- 
derstehlich nach seinem Schicksale gezogen.’’ 
Egmont does not say, and can not and dare not 
say, ‘drawn by external fate.” When Ferdinand 
says: ‘‘ Du hast dich selber getétet,’’ Egmont 
admits, ‘‘ Ich war gewarnt.’’ 

The fate which leads Egmont to ruin is his own’ 
character. If such a character makes a false step 
and plunges into ruin, it is certainly ‘ein selbst 
verfehlter Schritt’ and we can not make it other- 
wise by referring to the ‘demonic element.’ The 
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demonic element is just this unanalyzable self, this 
character, this personality, which seems to itself 
so free, and yet is so bound by its own nature that 
it works out its own destiny in incalculable ways 
in union with environment. 

It is difficult to see either the ‘ unspeakable 
prosiness’ of this conception, or a descent from 
the ‘sublime to the ridiculous.’ 

With respect to the third passage, I fear that 
Dr. Hollander injects too much subtle meaning 
into it. Egmont is not talking statecraft or moral 
philosophy with Klirchen. When the latter re- 
fers to Egmont’s relations to the regent she is 
in all probability probing a relationship which 
Egmont himself later calls ‘ Freundschaft, die 
fast Liebe war.’ When Egmont declares that 
the regent always seeks ‘Geheimnisse hinter 
seinem Betragen,’ whereas he has none, she asks 
teasingly (with reference to Egmont’s love for 
herself), ‘so gar keine?’ He replies, taking her 
cue: ‘‘Eh nun! Einen kleinen Hinterhalt.’’ If 
this refers to Egmont’s love for Klarchen, which 
is not worn on his sleeve for daws to peck at, then 
the ‘ Weinstein’ passage does not require such 
subtle analysis. The meaning must not be beyond 
the intellectual reach of Klirchen, The simplest 
interpretation might prove the best. Every indi- 
vidual, in the course of time, enters into various 
private relations which are nobody else’s business, 
They are the peculiar deposits of the individual’s 
life. Goethe was usually rather fortunate in his 
use of comparisons, and was well enough ac- 
quainted with wine to distinguish between crys- 
tals and dregs. The formation of ‘ Weinstein’ 
does uot make the wine ‘triibe,’ and so tlie new 
interpretation rests upon the gratuitous assump- 
tion of ignorance on Goethe’s part. 


Joun WILLIAM SCHOLL. 
University of Michigan. 


A LATIN COUNTERPART OF THE ST. 
LEGER STROPHE 


The poem of St. Léger, which is supposed to 
have been written at Autun (Saone-et-Loire) in 
the last part of the tenth century, consists, as we 
know, of strophes of six octosyllabic lines which 
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rhyme or assonance two by two (sappce)* The 
musical notation which accompanies it in its 
single manuscript, and its own expressions also, 
shows that it was composed for singing.' In 
terms of Latin prosody the verse is iambic dimeter. 
As a matter of fact, the line presents a regular al- 
ternation of unaccented and accented syllables, 
exception being made for the two lines which 
begin with ‘‘ Domine Deu.’ * 

Now, because the poem was sung, and also 
because its nature is religious and hortatory, there 
is every reason to suppose it was patterned on a 
model furnished it by some Latin hymn. That 
the records of Latin hymnology may not have yet 
disclosed any exact prototype would not constitute 
any serious objection to this view.* For already 
in the seventh century the Bangor antiphonary 
(about 690) knew a hymn which corresponds 
quite closely to St. Léger, composed as it is of 
strophes of six octosyllabic lines in monorhyme, 
with a refrain of two similar lines.* Wilhelm 


1 We would recall the words of the first strophe : 
Domine Deu devemps lauder 
Et a sos sancz honor porter. 
In su amor cantomps del sanz 
Quae por lui augrent granz aanz. 
Et or es temps et si est biens 
Quae nos cantumps de sant Lethgier. 


Graphically this particular strophe would read 
ete. 
But in the larger number of strophes the first line agrees 
rhythmically with the other five : 

so that we would have here an example of what J. B. 
Beck calls the second form of the first modus (Die Melo- 
dien der Troubadours, p. 116). 

2See note 1. This was not Gaston Paris’ opinion when 
he discussed the versification of St. Léger in Romania, 1, 
pp. 292-296. For at that time he found three different 
accentual schemes : 

and rarely vivlululZ, 
It is this third scheme, considered least frequent by 
Paris, which seems to me the standard. 

$Gaston Paris (l.c.) says indeed that there are such 
models, but fails to cite them. My own reading has been 
too restricted to be relied upon. 

4F, E. Warren, Antiphonary ec; Bangor (London, 1895), 
u, p. 37. The first strophe contains eight octosyllabic 
lines. I quote the second, which offers the regular form : 


if 
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Meyer, from whom I took this reference, gives 
the measure of this hymn as iambic dimeter.° 
But it does not observe coincidence of quantity 
and accent. On the other hand, it consistently 
reveals four accents to a line in both strophe and 
refrain, and we might therefore infer a rhythm 
made up of an alternation of weak and strong 
tones, or graphically vtuzvzvuz, a rhythm which 
holds for every strophe. If this inference is cor- 
rect, the Bangor hymn is not far removed from 
the tone scheme of St. Léger. 

Between the end of the seventh century and 
the end of the tenth there was time and to spare. 
During this interval we may suppose that devout 
poets did not fail to write hymns in strophes of 
six octosyllabic lines with alternation of weak 
and strong tones. That these compositions were 
not numerous may be argued from their absence 
from many standard collections, though this 
absence may be due to accident only and not to 
any lack of popularity. But to go further and 
assume the existence of strophes divided, as the 
St. Léger strophe is, into groups of lines rhyming 
together, requires more proof than mere corre- 
spondence in length of strophe and verse accentu- 
ation would furnish. And it is for the purpose 
of strengthening the general assumption that St. 
Léger had a Latin model that I would call atten- 
tion to a Latin strophe of like structure and of 
the same approximate date. 

In the year 997 Gerbert, archbishop of Rheims, 
sent a copy of Boethius’ Arithmetica to Otto III, 
the young emperor of Germany. With the vol- 
ume went also some verse of Gerbert’s own. Otto 
answered the gift with a letter and the archbish- 
op’s poetry with a stanza, in which he regrets his 
deficient training in poetical composition, a de- 
ficiency which he promises to atone for in the 
near future : 


Amavit Christus Comgillum, 
Bene et ipse Dominum 
Carum habuit Beognoum 
Domnum ornavit Aedeum, 
Elegit sanctum Sinlanum 
Famosum mundi magistrum. 
Refrain : Quos convocavit Dominus 
Coelorum regni sedibus. 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1, p. 221; also Grdéber, 
Grundriss, 11, p. 112. 
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Versus numquam composui, 
Nec in studio habui. 

Dum in usu habuero, 

Et in eis viguero, 

Quot habet viros Gallia, 
Tot vobis mittam carmina.® 


In number of lines to the strophe, in number 
of syllables to the line and in the arrangement of 
rhymes Otto’s maiden attempt, as we see, is a 
strict counterpart to the framework of St. Léger. 
Of course there is this difference that Otto’s verse 
was to be read and not sung. And because it 
was to be read, perhaps, the accentual scheme 
seems to vary. For the first four lines it would 
be 4uZuuzuv, for the last two 4ZuuzuZuu or 
vivtuzuu,' it being understood that the signs 
mean accented and unaccented syllables respect- 
ively, and not long and short. Now this very 
variation in the accents of the stanza is a proof of 
the care with which Otto counted his syllables, 
They remain the same in number throughout, 
whatever changes of accents the lines undergo. 
Otto’s model is not known. It could not be one 
of Gerbert’s strophes, for they are metrical. But 
his model must have resembled, in all essentials, 
the model of the St. Léger, and both models 
probably belonged to the same period. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


PETER BUCHAN AND IT WAS A’ FOR 
OUR RIGHTFU’ KING 


In commenting on Burns’s Jacobite song, It 
Was A’ for Our Rightfw King, the editors of the 
Centenary Edition of Burns’s poetry write as 
follows : 


‘‘The facsimile of the ms. of this noble and 
moving lyric was published in Scott Douglas’s 
Edinburgh Edition ; and in stanza vy, line 3, 
there is a deleted reading—‘ Upon my abs’— 
showing that Burns changed the line in the 


6 J. Havet, Lettres de Gerbert (Paris, 1889), p. 172. 
7™Undoubtedly Otto followed the same model as St. 
Léger. For were his strophe to be sung, the lines would 
show four accents : 
and 
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process of copying out. Apart from this, the 
touch of the master, either as marker or as editor 
and vamper, is manifest throughout. Yet Hogg, 
in his Jacobite Relics, gravely informs you that 
‘it is said to have been written by Captain 
Ogilvie,’ of Invergubarity, who fought for James 
VII at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690.1 Who 
said it? or when and where was it said? All that 
Hogg leaves to the imagination. It was certainly 
not said by either Burns or Johnson (who must 
have known ; for there is no earlier copy than 
that which was written by Burns, and published 
in the Museum). We can scarce go wrong in 
assuming that Hogg’s informant was Peter 
Buchan. Now, neither Hogg nor Buchan knew 
that Burns had sent the thing to the Museum. 
Moreover, his name had never been associated 
with it. Thus, the ingenious Buchan, still bent 
on fathering everything on somebody, had full 
scope for his idiosyncrasy.... Moreover, Hogg’s 
statement, not only lacks the thinnest shadow of 
corroboration, but is demonstrably false ; for the 
song in the Museum is modelled on the same 
originals as A Red Red Rose*; and these, as we 
have seen, trace back to the blackletter Unkind 
Parents, published, as Mr. Ebsworthe points out 


BucHAN 


It’s for our gude an’ rightfu’ king, 
I cross’d fair Scotland’s strand ; 
It’s for our gude an’ rightfu’ king 
I e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
I e’er saw Irish land. 


Now a’ is dane that can be dane, 
And a’ is dane in vain ; 
Fareweel my luve an’ native land, 
Now I maun cross the main, my dear, 
Now I maun cross the main. 


1 Hogg’s note, vol. 1, p. 186, reads as follows: ‘‘This 
song is traditionally said to have been written by a Cap- 
tain Ogilvie, related to the house of Invergubarity, who 
was with King James in his Irish Expedition, and was in 
the battle of the Boyne. He was a brave man, and fell 
in an engagement on the Rhine.’’? The rest of Hogg’s 
note has no reference to the authorship of the song. 

It is hard to see why the editors drag in these various 
songs, which surely did contribute to A Red Red Rose, as 
models for Jt Was A’ for Our Rightfw King, when the 
relationship between the latter and Mally Stewart, is, as 
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(Roxburghe Ballads, vi. 554), before Captain 
Ogilvie could ever have ‘turn’d him right and 
round about Upon the Irish shore.’ ’’ * 


The rest of the note in the Centenary deals with 
the relations between Burns’s lyric and the chap- 
book ballad Mally Stewart, and shows clearly the 
use Burns made of the earlier song. 

The passage in this note to which I wish to call 
attention, is that which ascribes to Peter Buchan 
the ‘‘fathering’’ of the song upon Captain Ogil- 
vie. This ascription, I am convinced, is quite 
unwarranted, for if Buchan had ever thought of 
Ogilvie in this connection, he could hardly have 
failed to make some reference to him in the notes 
to the song, a version of which is among the 
unpublished pieces in the Harvard University, 
Buchan Ms. no. 25241. 10. 5.4 Neither this re- 
daction nor Buchan’s comment on it has ever 
been published, so far as I can ascertain. I there- 
fore reprint them entire, placing Burns’s Musewm 
version, the original, parallel. 


Burns 


It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ king, 
We e’er saw Irish land, 
My dear— 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain, 
My love and Native Land fareweel, 
For I maun cross the main, 
My dear— 
For I maun cross the main. 


they point out, much closer. At least, the word ‘‘ model- 
led’’ is misleading. 

3 Centenary, 111. 433. Inthis connection one is tempted 
to ask whether, if the Unkind Parents was certainly pub- 
lished before Captain Ogilvie reached Ireland, he might 
not have used it as a model, supposing him, for the 
moment, to have written the song? 

* This Ms. contains material which Buchan published as 
Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1828, and a number of pieces which he with- 
held from the press. 
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He turn’d his high horse head about 
All on the Irish shore ; 
An’ gae the bridal reins a shake, 
Says,—Adieu for evermore, my dear, 
Says, —Adieu for evermore. 


Now sodgers frae the wars return, 
An’ sailors frae the main ; 
But I maun part wi’ my true love, 
Nae mair to meet again, my dear, 
Nae mair to meet again. 


Fan day is gane, an night is come, 
An’ a fa’in fast asleep ; 
I maun spend my silent hours 
For my true love to weep, my dear, 
For my true love to weep.® 


Buchan’s note is as follows : 


‘*This beautiful ballad I took down from the 
recitation of old James Ranken, who had learned 
it in his early years. My reason for particulariz- 
ing the reciter of this ballad more than any of 
the others is, that since it was taken down, I have 
found a copy of it very much alike, in the notes 
to Canto third of Rokeby, a Poem,’ from which 
some people might have imagined I had copied it. 
The author of Rokeby, Walter Scott, Esq., now 
Sir Walter Scott, seems to think this ballad relates 
to the fortunes of some follower of the Steuart 
family. How far the worthy baronet is right, I 
will not pretend to say. Everyone has a right to 
judge, though not condemn, as he pleases.’’ * 


The existence of this ‘‘ Rankinized’’ version 
of Burns’s song,—for there can be no doubt, I 
believe, that the stanzas Rankin recited are 
simply clumsily disguised plagiarisms,’—and of , 


5 Buchan Ms., p. 729. ® Centenary, 11, 182. 

T™This is Burns’s song, of which Scott seems uncon- 
sciously to have lifted four lines. He printed the entire 
song in his notes. See the Oxford edition of Scott’s 
poems, p. 394. 

* Buchan Ms., Notes, p. 219. 

9If one were inclined to believe in the genuineness of 
the version which Buchan himself later came to suspect, 
a fact indicated by his suppressing the song when he pub- 
lished his two volumes in 1828, I should point out to 
him (1) that the song does not appear in print till Vol. 
v of the Museum was published, in 1796, before which 
time no one seems to have dreamed of its existence ; 
(2) that the differences between the two versions in stanza 
3, line 1, and in stanza 5, lines 1 and 2, indicate pretty 
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He turn’d him right and round about 
Upon the Irish shore, 
And gae his bridle reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, 
My dear— 
And adieu for evermore! 


The sodger frae the war returns, 
The sailor frae the main, 
But I hae parted frae my love 
Never to meet again, 
My dear— 
Never to meet again. 
When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that’s far awa 
The lee-lang night, and weep, 
My dear— 
The lee-lang night and weep.® 


Buchan’s note, is interesting, since it relieves 
Buchan of responsibility for the Ogilvie myths. 
He will not ‘‘even pretend to say’’ whether or 
not the song refers to the fortunes of the Stuarts ; 
had he dreamed of foisting the lyric upon the 
unfortunate cavalier, surely he would not have 
written as he did in his ms. 

As a matter of fact, Buchan does not seem to 
have been guilty of intentional misrepresentation 
concerning the songs and ballads he published. 
James Rankine, the blind beggar whom he hired 
as collector, was notoriously untrustworthy, and 
occasionally deceived his employer. But Buchan 
intended to be honest. James Hogg, on the other 
hand, delighted in deception ; his Jacobite Relics 
are full of egregious misstatements. To him we 
may safely look as the author of the Ogilvie 
legend, but not to Peter Buchan, whose name the 
editors of the Centenary Burns seem pleased to 
connect with Hogg’s. 


FRANKLYN Buiiss SNYDER, 
Northwestern University. 


clearly that Burns’s version is the older. In these lines 
Burns was using, quite characteristically, the ordinary 
language of the popular ballads. (For examples of 
“turning right and round about’’ see Young Hunting, A, 
16 ; Willie and Lady Maissy, B, 15; Johnie Scot, A, 14; 
James Harris, F, 3; for parallels to the other lines re- 
ferred to consult Prof. Child’s list of commonplaces. ) 
The changes must have been made for the purpose of dis- 
guise. Were it necessary, more arguments to the same 
effect might easily be added. 
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A MEDITATION UPON DEATH, FOR 


THE TOMB OF RALPH, LORD 
CROMWELL (C. 1450), 
LORD TREASURER 
OF ENGLAND 


(O Mors, Quam Amara est Memoria Tua) 


MS. B. M. Harley, 116, fols. 152b-153b. 


fol. 152b] 


QO] deth, hough better ys the mynde of the, 
That mover arte of moornynge & of moon ; 
Thou myndly myrrour, in whom all olde may see 


The ways of youthe, in which thai haue mysgone. 


5 Thou arte the same remembrauncer allone, 
Whom all astates and euery lawe degre 
With daily diligence owe to awaite vpon, 
For when thou clepiste all muste go with the. 


2 
Nought may preuayle, pompous prosperite, 
10 Honour, ne heele, gemme ne precious stone, 
Renoun, riches, rent, ne rialte, 
For all that euer haue be of fleshe & bone 
Thou hast, and wolt consume, not leuyng oon, 
Who is alyve that can remembre thee 
15 That ar preserued? y finde two allone, 
Ennok and Ely, yit shall thai go with the. 


3 
For in the oure of oure natiuite 
Thi subtile entre vs perseth euerychone, 
With cleym continuell chalenginge thi fe, 


- 20 And euery day we muste waite here vpon, 


And while we lyve; yit haue we odir foon, 
The feende, the flesh, and worldly vanite, 

Cotidiane corasy, continvinge euer in oone, 
Qure cely soule vnceesingly to sle. 


4 


25 Popes and prelates stand in perplexite, 
And curyus clarkis, forth with the thai gone, 
Crowned conquerours and odir of law degre, 
Knyghtly in hir tymes ; thou sparith noon, 
Marchauntes, men of lawe, all vnder oone, 
30 Leches, laborers, fayne wolde fro the fle, 
fol. 153a] 
Full wyse is he that can thinke her vpon, 
And for him selfe provide, who so he be. 


5 
Beholde this myrrour in thi mynde, & se 
This worldis transsitorie Joy that sone is gone, 
35 Which in effecte is but aduersite, 
And of twey weys thou nedis must take oone. 
Thenk of fre choise, god hath the lent allone 
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With witte and reson to reule thi liberte, 
Yif thou go mys, odir blame thou none, 
40 Thi selfe arte cause of all that grevith the. 


6 

O ye, that floure in hie felicite, 

For crystes sake remembreth her vpon, 
Thenke that as fresh and lusty as ye be, 

Er thei wer war, full sodanly haue gone, 

45 For odir warnyng in this world is none, 

But mynde of deth or sore infirmite ; 

When thou lest wenest, thou shalt be calde vpon, 
For of thine houre thou woste no certeinte. 


7 
This worthi lorde, of very polyce, 
50 Sir Raufe lorde Cromwell, remembringe her vpon, 
For all his lordshipp and gret stately se 
Knowinge, by resoun, of oder rescous none, 
For all his castelles & toures hie of stone, 
For him, and for my lady, like as ye se, 
55 This towmebe prouyded, ayen that thei shall gone, 
In gracius oure gode graunte hir passage be! 


8 


Muse in this mirrour of mortalite, 
Bothe olde and yonge, that loken her opon, 
Lyfte vp your hertly eie, be-holde and se 
60 These same right worthi, restinge vndir the stone, 
Deuoutly pray for hem to criste allone 153b] 
That gyltles for hir gylte sterfe on a tre, 
Hem to preserue from all hir gostely foon, 
And send hem pees in perpetuite. 
Amen. 


Collation of ms. B. M. Cotton, Caligula, A, 1, 
fols. 55b-56a.* 

1 how. bytter. 2 meuere. mornyng. mone. of 
[2]om. 3 mynly. old. se. 4 wayes. whych. goon, 
5 art. remembrauncer] C. remembrance H. aloon. 
6 states (sic). (given as doates in Varnhagen’s 
text, and naturally ‘‘ ganz unverstindlich’’ !) 
low. 7 dayly. dylygence. weyte. 8 whan. clepest. 
goo. 9 pompys ne prosperyte. 10 hele. precyous. 
11 ryches. ryalte. 12 For]ButC. flesch. 13 wylt. 
leugngoon]C. lyvinge H. 14 kan. 15 fynde. but 
two aloon. 16 3yt shall they. 17 yn. natyuyte. 
18 They. sotell. perschet. euerychon. 19 Wyth. 
cleym] C, clene H. contynuell. chalyngyng. py. 
20 most. wayte. ther. 21 The whyle. 3yt. we] 
om. C. oper. 22 fende. flesch. wordly vanyte. 
23 Cotydyane corosy contynuyng euer yn oon. 


1Printed from Caligula—without knowledge of the 
Harley text—by H. Varnhagen in Anglia vir, Anzeiger 
85. 
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24 sely. vnsesingly. 25 and] om. yn. prosperyte. 
26 curyous clerkes. they. 27 low. oper. 28 pat 
wer ry3t kny3tly yn har tyme. spareth non. 29 
oon. 30 labereres. fayn. wold. 31 kan. thenk. 
32 hymself. prouyde. who that. 33 Behold. thys. 
withyn thyself and. 384 Thys. world ys transsi- 
torie. Joye. gon. 35 Which yn. ys. aduersyte. 
36 two wayes. most nedyst. cheseoon. 37 choyes. 
lent] yeue. alon. 38 wyt. rule, thy lyberte. 39 
goo mysse. other. non. 40 Thy self. art. adi, 
etc.] thyn ynyquyte. 41 Oo. yn hye felycyte. 
42 remembryth. apon. 43 Thenk. that] om. 
flesch. and] as. lusty folke as ye. 44 they. wher 
war. sodenly. hau. 45 other. yn thys. ys. non. 
46 mynd. yfyrmyte. 47 And whan ye leest wene 
ye way. calde apon. 48 your tyme ys sette non 
serteynte. 49-56 C. omits this stanza. 57 Thys. 
myrrour. mortalyte. 58 old. yong. loketh apon. 
59 eye. behold. 60 Thenk all mankend schall 
reste vnder erthe & stone. 61 Therefor I pray 
me. cryste alon. 62 That for our alther gylt deyd 
vpon a tre. 63 Vs. fro. owr. gostly for. 64 vs. 
yn. perpetuyte. Amen For charite. 


Note.—There were three Cromwells, father, 


son, and grandson who bore the Christian name 


Ralph. Their seat was at Tattershall in Lincoln- 
shire, twelve miles northwest of Boston. The 
Norman castle was rebuilt by Sir Ralph 3d, in 
the reign of Henry VI. He likewise erected a 
lofty tower, with a spiral staircase, four miles to 
the north of his castle. The reference in line 53 
seems therefore to point directly to this baron, 
who was much the most prominent man of the 


three, rising to be Treasurer of the Realm. In ~ 


17 Henry VI, Lord Cromwell founded the Col- 
lege of Tattershall, an act of piety which may 
well have commended him to the priestly writer 
of these lines. Associated with him in this was 
Judge William Paston (Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. 
1846, vi, 14382) who was, I have elsewhere 
tried to show, a patron of Lydgate. This Lyd- 
gatian poem, while probably not by the monk, is 
strongly reminiscent of his work, and apparently 
influenced by his Dance of Machabree. 

Sir Ralph’s tomb, though not in its original 
position, and sadly mutilated, is still in the Church 
of his College. While our poem is the only evi- 
dence that the tomb was erected during his life- 
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time, it is known that his niece’s tomb was so 
erected, from a clause in her will, and from the 
cutting of the date of her decease. The practice 
was common. ‘The inscription on Sir Ralph’s 
tomb, half of which is lacking, as one brass plate 
is gone, reads as follows : 


Hic jacet Nobilis Bard Radulphus Cromw 
[ell Miles dns de Cromwell quédmai Thesaurarius] 
Anglie et fundator huius Collegii cum inclite 
[Consorte sua Margareta et una hered’ dni dayncourt] 
qui quidm Radulphus obiit quarto die més Jan- 
{uarii Anno d“i Millio CCCC LVo Et p’dict Margareta] 
obiit XVo die més Septébre Anno dai Millio CC 
[CC liiii Quor’ aiabs p’picietur Deus Amen. ] 


The Caligula text, printed by Varnhagen in 
Anglia years ago, lacks the all-important stanza 
about the Cromwells, and otherwise alters the 
poem to admit of a general application. It is 
evident that the poem in the earlier form was 
written to hang by the tomb until the inscription 
should be needed to record the demise of its 
builders. So far as I know, this is the only speci- 
men in English medizval literature of this use 
of poetry. Many of Lydgate’s pieces were writ- 
ten to hang before images such as a crucifix, a 
‘* Pity,’’ or the like ; but none for this purpose. 
A representation of the Dance of Death may have 
accompanied the Cromwell poem. | 

A second unique feature of this poem is its 
rhyme-scheme aba bbaba, with the whole poem 
written on two rhymes. 

I am indebted to the Rev. F. M. Yglesias, 
rector of Tattershall, for the tomb inscription and 
other details concerning it. 


Henry Nosite MacCracken. 
Yale University. 


Three Philosophical Poets—Lucretius, Dante, and 
Goethe. (Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature, Vol. 1.) By Grorce SANTAYANA. 
Harvard University, 1910. Pp. viii + 215, 


‘*Comparative Literature’ is a notoriously 
unhappy term to have been devised (or mis- 
translated) by reputable scholars, in order to 
designate the study of the intellectual relations 
between different peoples. But the name chances 
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to have a somewhat literal applicability to the 
volume with which the new series founded by 
Professor Schofield auspiciously opens. Professor 
Santayana’s book is a contribution rather to liter- 
ature than to learning. It is a comparison and 
criticism of three typical criticisms of life, written 
by a somewhat untechnical and temperamental 
philosopher who is also a poet and a master of 
English prose style. The author is, indeed, 
hardly so innocent of erudition, at least in the 
section on Dante, as in his preface he modestly 
gives himself out to be. But ‘scholarship’ is for 
Mr. Santayana a means to an end, and a means 
not to be accumulated beyond the requirements 
of the end. It is the fruit of reflection, not of 
research, that he offers. It is, perhaps, not wholly 
fortunate that the book is published as one of a 
series of learned works, since it is on that account 
a little less likely to reach the general public. 
And though it is a book which no specialist in 
Lucretius or Dante or Goethe can afford to leave 
unread, it should appeal also to a far wider circle 
of readers. 

The criticism is by no means impressionistic. 
It has behind it the matured philosophy of the 
five volumes of The Life of Reason. That philos- 
ophy has heen described as a humanistic mate- 
rialism. Primary in it is a radical cleavage 
between facts and values, reality and human 
ideals. Nature is an exclusively mechanical 
system. Yet upon it, or within it, there has 
somehow supervened a system of values :- the 
preferences, tastes, rational estimates of good and 
bad, characteristic of man’s mental life. To all 
natural processes these evaluations are curiously 
irrelevant ; for in his most consistent moments 
Mr. Santayana recognizes that even human nature 
in all its external expressions is but a part of 
nature, and therefore a part of the cosmic ma- 
chine ; ‘‘ consciousness’? (of which volition is 
an aspect), he has said, is merely ‘‘a lyric ery 
in the midst of business.’’ Yet it would be too 
much to expect a mechanistic philosopher who is 
also a moralist to adhere to the rigor of this doc- 
trine ; upon human action his ideals are after all 
meant to have a bearing, and from the actual 
make-up of human nature they derive their con- 
tent. But with respect to external nature, at 
least, those ideals are wholly autonomous ; man 
is not called upon to feel any promiscuous piety 
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towards things as they are. Mr. Santayana’s 
own scale of moral and zsthetic values is not such 
as usually goes with a realwissenschaftlich, mechan- 
istic philosophy. With a Democritic metaphysics 
he combines an Aristotelian ethics—minus the 
residuum of Platonic otherworldliness that sur- 
vives even in Aristotle. By what he calls ‘< the 
illusion of progress,’’ Mr. Santayana does not 
suffer himself to be deceived ; and for the roman- 
tic restlessness and the romantic sentimental ego- 
ism his aversion is extreme. His notion of the 
good is of an essentially static and quasi-ssthetic 
sort :—a life lived liberally and filled with inter- 
ests in objective ends and impersonal values, but 
lived also with restraint and discipline, with a 
certain Greek sense of the limitations of human 
existence, and without illusions about oneself or 
humanity or the universe. 

To what the Germans would call ‘‘ moments”’ 
in his philosophy, Mr. Santayana’s three poets 
correspond ; and Lucretius and Dante, at least, 
represent ‘‘ positive’’ as well as ‘‘ negative mo- 
ments.’’ Lucretius is the poet who more nearly 
than any other faced nature as it is :—not nature 
as a collection of landscapes or as an excuse for 
the pathetic fallacy, but nature in its causes and 
its total sweep—and thus in its nakedness, its 
vastness, and its alienness to the wistful hopes 
and sentiments of men. Thus to see nature in its 
truth was to see something of at least the negative 
side of human life in its truth. But ‘‘ Lucretius’ 
notion of what is positively worth while or attain- 
able is very meagre.’’ Dante, on the other hand, 
has a profoundly false conception of reality, since 
his universe is built up by conceiving ideal values 
as furnishing both the general framework and the 
origin of the world of facts. But though his 
philosophy ‘‘ was not a serious description of 
nature or evolution, it was a serious judgment 
upon them.’’ His ethical discernment, half Aris- 
totelian in its sources, was, it is true, much vitia- 
ted by Platonistic mysticism, by a Hebraic excess 
of wrath against individuals, and by a desire— 
which is perhaps an idol of the tribe—to visit 
upon moral folly retributions other than its own 
intrinsic consequences. Yet in the realm of 


moral values he remains a great master—‘‘ the 
master of those who know by experience what is 
worth knowing by experience.’’ 

Goethe’s Faust, however, seems to represent 
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chiefly (not quite exclusively) a ‘‘ negative mo- 
ment’’ in the critic’s philosophy. At the outset, 
indeed, some very handsome and not unsympa- 
thetic things are said of the poet and his master- 
piece ; but the sequel compels one to suspect that 
these eulogies are a little perfunctory. Thus we 
are told that ‘‘Goethe was the wisest of man- 
kind, too wise, perhaps, to be a philosopher ia 
the technical sense.’’ Yet we presently find an 
explicit philosophy, an ‘‘ official moral,’’ attrib- 
uted to the Faust; and we are pretty plainly 
told that ‘ wisdom’ is precisely what that philos- 
ophy most conspicuously lacks. The poet’s hero, 
whose story is confessedly a sort of spiritual auto- 
biography told in allegory, is represented as inca- 
pable of learning even the most elementary wis- 
dom from any amount of expcrience, —the wisdom 
of the Delphic yv@ cavrov, the knowledge of the 
natural limitations of man’s lot and of his powers 
and legitimate desires. A vast acquaintance with 
the raw material of life it is admitted that Goethe 
had, and a frequent episodic sagacity about the 
incidents of it. But in its general character the 
career of Faust is ‘‘a career of folly’’; and, how- 
ever joyfully the angelic hosts may sing over the 
final Erlésung of the hero, from folly he remains 
(in Mr. Santayana’s eyes) unredeemed at the 
end. Accordingly, as philosopher and moralist 
Goethe is ranked the lowest of the three poets. 
In Faust we have merely the undigested elements 
of the life of reason—-‘‘ the turbid flux of sense, 
the cry of the heart, the first tentative notions of 
art and science.’’ For the ideal of the poem, as 
construed by Mr. Santayana, is the ideal of keep- 
ing moving for motion’s sake, of pursuing ever 
new experiences, not, perhaps, without regard to 
their relative intensities, but quite without regard 
to their rational significance. Doubtless Faust 
immer strebend sich bemiiht; but he does not 
strive anywhither in particular, nor does he, by 
all his striving, ever gain or seek to gain any 
radical transformation of his own character or 
‘any revolution in his fortunes, as if in heaven 
he were going to be differently employed than on 
earth.’’ How Faust will eventually conduct him- 
self even in heaven, Mr. Santayana predicts, in 
a delightfully witty passage too long to quote. 
Faust’s last act on earth, at all events—the cul- 
mination (as Mr. Santayana might aptly have 
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quoted from Eckermann) of what Goethe consid- 
ered eine immer héhere und reinere Tatigkeit bis 
ans Ende—is, as the critic notes, a piece of cow- 
ardly rascality slightly mitigated by hypocrisy. 
The hero, as Eckermann tells us that the poet did 
not deny, behaved at the last very much after 
the fashion of King Ahab—who has not com- 
monly passed for an ideal type of human nature. 

Mr. Santayana’s lecture on Goethe is thus an 
incident in the assault upon romanticism now 
going briskly forward in many quarters. But to 
treat Faust as a sort of Bible of sentimental ro- 
manticism is a somewhat paradoxical thing. The 
official moral’’ which the critic finds in the 
play is not only different from, it is almost the 
contrary of, the moral conventionally drawn. On 
the ground of his dying speech Faust is often 
represented as making an edifying end in the 
character of a utilitarian philanthropist, finding 
his own happiness chiefly in his prevision of the 
happiness of humanity to which his labors are to 
contribute. (Faust’s last words can, in fact, be 
closely paralleled from the biography of—Jeremy 
Bentham!) The hero has come down to earth, 
he has learned through experience the vanity of 
unbounded desires and unchastened passions, has 
come to find his ideal in controlled will and in 
creative work within the normal limits of human 
action. Not so does Mr. Santayana read the haec 
fabula docet. He finds that the old man’s interest 
in the future generations of industrious burghers 
who are to dwell behind his leaky dykes is still 
‘*a masterful, irresponsible interest... . He 
calls the thing he wants for others good because 
he now wants to bestow it on them, not because 
they naturally want it for themselves.’’ ‘‘ He 
would continue, if life could last, doing things 
that in some respects he would be obliged to 
regret ; but he would banish that regret easily, 
in the pursuit of some new interest, and on the 
whole, he would not regret having been obliged 
to regret them.”’ 

If Faust is to be taken (as Mr. Santayana 
takes it) as a self-contained whole, in abstraction 
from all the rest of Goethe and from the results 
of all recent Faust-analysis, this account of its 
general spirit and ethical import seems to me as 
defensible as any other, and more defensible than 
the usual school-book version of its moral. But 
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of course the play ought not so to be taken— 
though to say this is to say, what is the fact, that 
the poet’s selection of incident and allegorical 
material even in the Second Part fails to convey 
coherently and unequivocally any one, consistent, 
philosophical conception. The teaching of Goethe 
cannot so simply be read off from the actual 
behavior of his hero as can the teaching of Lucre- 
tius or Dante from their directly didactic and in- 
comparably better unified poems. His dominant 
idea repeatedly disguised itself in the form of 
similar but essentially distinct ideas. Yet, of 
course, a dominant idea is there ; and through it 
Goethe helped bring about a species of Umwertung 
aller Werte which most minds that have learned 
much from the past century’s reflection have ac- 
cepted, but to which Mr. Santayana seemingly 
remains irreconcilable. It consists of an apothe- 
osis of the notion of becoming, of a conviction 
that the ultimate values of existence lie not in the 
goal but in the process and in the inner expe- 
riences which accompany it, of a hatred of that 
finality and airdpxea which, in one way or an- 
other, most Greck ethics conceived as the supreme 
good. ‘These are matters about which philologists 
presumably do not much concern themselves, and 
they need not, therefore, be discussed here. But 
it is pertinent to point out that a conscious and 
reflective adoption of these ‘romantic’ ideals is 
quite a different thing from a childlike immersion 
in the ‘‘ turbid flux of sense’’—a fact which Mr. 
Santayana hardly sufficiently notes. To have 
the same sort of mystical feeling, and even 
austere devotion, towards ‘‘striving’’ and the 
vercilender Wert of every-day human experi- 
ence that Dante had towards the timeless, in- 
comprehensible abstraction of J eterno valore 
(surely a far less rational thing to feel mystic- 
ally about) —this is far from equivalent to being 
merely limited to ‘‘life in its immediacy.’’ And 
it was this transfiguration of the immediate which 
was characteristic of Goethe, not the sort of sim- 
ple-hearted restriction to the immediate which 
Mr. Santayana often seems to ascribe to him. 
The reader of much of the chapter on Goethe 
might easily suppose that poet to be characterized 
chiefly by a sort of barbaric naiveté. But, what- 
ever else Goethe was, he was not naif; nor is it 
through naiveté that the modern world has so 
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largely come to a certain way of thinking about 
the nature of good and the nature of things, which 
the author of Faust confusedly foreshadowed. 


A. O. Loversoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Eructavit. An Old French Metrical Paraphrase 
of Psalm xutv, published from all the known 
manuscripts and attributed to Adam de Per- 
seigne, by T. ATKINSON JENKINS. Dresden, 
Max Niemeyer, 1909. 8vo., xlv + 128 pp. 
(Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, Band 
20.) 


In undertaking a critical edition of the old 
French poem Lructavit, Professor Jenkins has 
chosen a task which presents many difficulties. 
An anonymous work, containing a far-fetched 
exposition of the forty-fourth Psalm of the Vul- 
gate, and possessing little literary value, it is in- 
teresting as one of the few literary texts written in 
the eastern dialect. But as not one of the four- 
teen manuscripts in which it is preserved was 
written in the original dialect of the author, a 
reconstruction of the text was the most important 
duty of an editor, and in this reconstruction Pro- 
fessor Jenkins has shown commendable judgment. 

The poem affords only slight evidence of the 
date and place of writing. The allusions to ‘‘ma 
dame de Champagne’”’ (v. 3) and to ‘la jantis 
suer le roi de France’’ (v. 2079) are beyond 
doubt addressed to that famous patroness of liter- 
ature, Marie de Champagne, the sister of Philip 
Augustus (1179-1223). That the author was an 
ecclesiastic is a certainty, that he wrote the para- 
phrase when Marie was mourning for the death of 
her husband (1181) is made probable by the fact 
that the psalm on which it is based was used in 
church services not only on Christmas morning, as 
noted by the author (vv. 15 ff.), but also on the 
Festival of Mary Magdalene, the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary, the Commemoration of the Virgin, 
and the Blessing of the Vestments of Widows, 
according to the Westminster Missal,’ which was 


1 Missale ad usum ecclesie Wesimonasteriensis, ed. J. W. 
Legg (Henry Bradshaw Society), fasc. 1, 58; u, 873, 
1096; 111, 1322; 1, 1208; m1, 1671. 
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in all probability similar to that used in the 
entourage of a court which had such close rela- 
tions with that of England. The editor has re- 
jected (xi) with good reason the conjecture that 
because St. Pierre-le-Vif at Sens is mentioned in 
connection with the apostles to France, Savinian 
and Potentian, the writer was connected with that 
monastic foundation. The Acta of these twin 
saints—descendants of the Dioscuri—composed 
not earlier than the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury,’ would have had its intended effect anywhere 
in the sees forming part of the archbishopric for 
whose benefit it was forged by the end of the 
twelfth century, in substituting their apostolate to 
France for that of St. Martin, found in the earliest 
apostolic catalogues. In following the Acta, one 
of the sources of the poem not considered by the 
editor, the author has not made other radical 
divergences from it. St. James still appears as 
the apostle to Syria (vv. 793-4); the tradition of 
his apostolate to Spain, due to a Spanish forger,* 
which was to play such a part in French epic 
poetry of the following century, is evidently quite 
unknown to him. But to attribute the poem to 
Adam de Perseigne is simply a conjecture. There 
is no internal evidence in its support, and if one 
considers the other testimony adduced it should be 
noted that the connection of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, the half-brother of Marie (xiv, xvi), could 
have only been official, when Adam is named 
‘*confessor noster’’ in two charters granted to the 
abbey of Perseigne in 1198 by the king,‘ as the 
latter is said by the Coggeshall Chronicle *° not to 
have taken communion for seven years before his 
death in 1199. 

In connection with the plea of the author for a 
more humane treatment of the Jews (x), it is to 
be noted that the legend of Isaiah’s martyrdom 
by sawing, which was not so well known in the 
Middle Ages as is implied by Professor Jenkins 
(106), had a rabbinical source. The first part 
of the legend has a close verbal similarity to the 


*L. Duchesne, Bulletin critique, x11, 121 ff. 

$ Duchesne, Annales du Midi, x11, 145 ff. 

* Cartulaire de lV abbaye Cistercienne de Perseigne, 43, 81; 
cf. Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, etc., ed. J. 
H. Round, 1, 363, n. 2. 

5 Ed. Stevenson, 96; cf. Ramsay, The Angevin Empire, 
366, n. 1. 
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version in the Historia scholastica® of Petrus 
Comestor (+1179), which might well have been 
known to the French author, since as early as 
1195 Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, left to the 

church of Durham an “ Abbreviatio scholasticae _ 
Historiae.’”’" But the Historia does not contain 
any suggestion of the episode told in the verses : 


En cele angoisse ou il estoit 
Quant li soierre s’ arestoit, 

Prist le prophete une granz sois ; 
Mais por ce que li cuiverz rois 
Ne soffri qu’an li donast boivre, 
Deu commanga a ramantoivre. 
Par cez paroles le proia 

Et Damedés li anvoia 

Un fil d’iaue devers le ciel, 

Séef et douce come miel. 

Si tost comme il I’ ot avalee 

Si en fu ’ame a Deu alee (2111-2122); 


which evidently had as its source the anecdote 
given as a supplement to Comestor’s account by 
Higden in his Polychronicon : 


Tradunt Hebraei quod dum Isayas extra Jerusa- 
lem juxta fontem Siloae secaretur, petivit aquam 
sibi dari, qua non concessa, Deus de coelo misit 
aquam in os ejus, et sic expiravit.*® 


The ultimate authority for this anecdote was a 
Latin compilation, resembling in many respects 
the Historia, of which it was one of the main 
sources as it was of the biblical poem of Macé de 
la Charité® and of other works." This compila- 
tion was probably written by a Christian in Cham- 
pagne, where Troyes was the centre of Jewish 
rabbinical studies in the twelfth century,” and 
where, since the beginning of the same century, 
there had been friendly intercourse between Jew- 


Migne, Patrol. lat., 1414. 

7 Publications of the Surtees Society, 11, Wills and In- 
ventories, 4. The earliest copy in a French collection is 
that entered in the catalogue of Corbie, made c. 1200 
(Delisle, Bibl. de ? Ecole des Chartes, 8. 5, 1, 506 ; on date 
see 395). 

8 Ed. Lumby, m1, 76. The editor (xi) does not suggest 
its source. 

°Cf. G. Paris, Hist. litt. de la France, xxvii, 209, 214. 

10T have discussed at length in a study of another rab- 
binical story, found in Occidental literature, the contents, 
sources, and use made of this hypothetical work. It will 
appear in an early number of the Zeit. f. rom. Philologie. 

‘tRenan and Neubauer, Hist. litt., xxvu, 434-444, 
475 ff., 482. 
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ish savants and the Christian clergy.". And it is 
better to attribute to this source the author’s 
inspiration for making Isaiah the author of the 
Gloria Patri, than to the Ascensio Isaiae, which 
was unknown to the Occident for so many cen- 
turies. 

In the study of the language (xxxv ff.) there 
are points which call for comment. It was a wise 
plan to follow the arrangement made by Foerster 
in the Introduction to the Cliges, but in speaking 
of the distinction between ¢ and ¢ (6), so evident 
in the rhyme, it would have been better, instead 
of stating that it was contrary to Chrétien’s usage, 
to note that the Hructavit is another text to be 
added to those noted by Foerster * as making this 
distinction. In hom, hon, 947, 1651, the word is 
a substantive, and om, on represents 6, while an, 
en represents @, the indefinite on and the two 
sounds should not be treated under the same head- 
ing (4). The development of e+ J into oi as 
well as into 7 is not so remarkable as the editor 
states (8, 16a), but is a common double develop- 
ment in the south-eastern French dialects. For 
the same reason, the statement (21): ‘‘Ase+i 
>i it is reasonable to infer that tonic proie, 
proient presuppose pretonic proier (not preter nor 
prier)’’ is questionable. It is better to accept the 
evidence of different manuscripts which give the 
double development in which the pretonic forms 
whose endings are tonic have been formed on 
analogy with the stem-accented forms. 

More noteworthy than ow for o in A (11) is 
the development of an ¢ before a palatal in towiche 
and bouiche, a peculiarity which also appears in 
boiche and toiche of E. Fuer : cuer :defuer by 
the side of fors (17) is too general a phenomenon 
to be noted as a dialectic peculiarity. The cause 
of the rhyme cuide : homecide (18) might be men- 
tioned : the shifting of the accent to the second 
part of the diphthong. The rhymes fil: peril : fil: 
essil are noticeable, as elsewhere /’ rhymes only 
with itself. 

Upon the difference between the cithara and 
the psalterium and their symbolism in the church 
fathers, the editor (p. 97) has failed to use an 


2D. Kaufmann, Jubelschrift zum 90. Geburtstag des Dr. 
L. Zunz, 147 ff.; Rev. des études jwives, xvut, 131-3. 

13 Zeit. f. rom. Philologie, xxvii, 508; and now xxxv, 
477, n. 3. 
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informing note in van Hamel’s edition of Les 
Lamentations de Matheolus. For further con- 
firmation of Professor Jenkins’s conjecture (99 ; 
Romania, xxx1x, 83-6) that the author’s use of 
melite (Malta) with the sense ‘‘ place of safety,’ 
‘* salvation from sin,’’ was a reminiscence of the 
second book of the De actibus apostolorum of 
Arator, one has only to remember that this work 
was held up as a model of Christian composition, 
praised or pilfered from by a succession of writers, 
beginning with Fortunatus and ending with Roger 
Bacon.” Copies of it were very common in medie- 
val libraries,* where it was sometimes found sep- 
arate,’ sometimes together with other Christian 
poets, Prudentius, Sedulius, Prosper and Juven- 
cus ;* and more rarely with primary books of in- 
struction such as Cato, Avianus and Theodulus.” 
Its appearance in such collections as at least the 
latter is explained by the oft-repeated commenda- 
tion of its use as a textbook, which was first given 
it in the twelfth century, the date also of glosses 
on it, probably written in France, where it was 
most generally known.” If several copies of the 
work are found in some monastic libraries,” it was 
because they were doubtless loaned as copies of: 
other elementary school books to the students of 
the monastic school.” Manitius’s observation that 


Vol. 154-5, 263. 

18M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 1, 166-7, 190, 349, 424, 509, 580, 602, 618; 
ef. Ebert, Lit. d. Mittelaliers, 11, 70, n., 182; m1, 115, 
498, n. 

16 Manitius, 167. 

7G, Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 3, 41, 52, 
131, 138, 141, 142, 152, 174, 175, 186, 192, 197, 208, 
227, 229, 242, 252, 275. 

18 Becker, op. cit,, 13, 28, 76, 81, 131, 134, 152, 191, 
203, 249; M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canter- 
bury and Dover, 42, 367, 487. 

19 Becker, 62, 70, 249; Hamilton, Modern Philology, 
vu, 178. 

20 Manitius, 167. That the third book of the Labyrinthus 
in which the work of Arator is commended as a school- 
book (59-60) was not due to the authorship of Evrard de 
Béthune (Manitius, /. ¢.; Jenkins, Rom., xxx1x, 84, n.) 
has been pointed out a number of times (Hamilton, op. 
cit., 176). 

*1 Becker, op. eit., 128; James, op. cit., 9, 364. 

2 Ingulphus, Historia Croylandensis in Gale, Rerum 
Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum, Tom. 1, 104-5: ‘‘Pro 
minoribus autem libris, scilicet Psalteriis, Donatis, Cato- 
nibus, et similibus Poeticis, ac quaternis de Cantu ad 
pueros et cognatos Monachorum accomodandis etiam 
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outside of the episcopal libraries, copies were 
generally to be found in Benedictine cloisters, 
almost never in the foundation of the Cistercian 
and other orders, is an indication of the status of 
the author, useless as a criterion in the case of 
Adam de Perseigne, who was a Benedictine before 
becoming a Cistercian. Longinus is not men- 
tioned in John, xrx, 34 (101), and since the 
editor has credited his author with an acquaint- 
ance with the Evangelium Nicodemi (xxii-xxiii, 
98), why has he not found the source of the two 
verses (1249-1250): 


Quant il atocha au costé 
Dont Longis ot le fer osté 


in the verses of the apocryphal work, ‘‘Accipiens 
autem Longinus miles lanceam aperuit latus 
eius,’’* although the name ‘‘Longis’’ and the 
legend in regard to it were very common in 
medieval French literature. 


GeorGce L. HamiItron. 
Cornell University. 


JosepH WieHR, Hebbel und Ibsen in ihren 
Anschauungen verglichen. Thesis Presented 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Stuttgart, 1908. 
183 pp., 8°. 


This thesis seeks to compare the ethical, socio- 
logical, and psychological views of Ibsen and 
Hebbel as the author gathers them from the 
dramas of both poets and from the diaries and 
letters of Hebbel. The rich Ibsen ‘‘ Nachlasz’’ 


Cantori et Custodi almariorum cuicumque prohibemus 
districtius sub inobedientiae poena ne saltem sine licentia 
Prioris ultra unum diem alicui accommodentur aut tra- 
dantur.’’ This passage only appears in this edition of a 
chronicle, of which the authenticity is more than dubious. 
It is not found in the only extant manuscript, which was 
the source of Savile’s and Birch’s editions (see Rer. 
Angl. Scriptores post Bedam, MDxCVI, fol. 519 vers.), as 
has been pointed out to me by my friend Professor E. K. 
Rand. The passage has not been traced to its source, nor 
has an analogous monastic practise been noted (J. W. 
Clark, Care of Books, 64-75), but it has an independent 
value as denoting the contemporary practise of the fif- 
teenth century, when the forgery was written. 
% Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha, 2d. ed., p. 362. 
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which has modified our views of the poet consid- 
erably had not at the time appeared. Under the 
headings of Weltanschauung ; Stellung zur Reli- 
gion ; Sittlichkeit ; Staat, Gesellschaft, Indivi- 
duum ; Die Frau und die Ehe, he seeks to formu- 
late the affinities and divergences of these two 


great thinkers and writers of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Verbosity and a strong and annoying ten- 
dency to irrelevance frequently cloud the issue. 
The conclusion, as stated in general terms is : 
‘In den Anschauungen Hebbels und Ibsens 
finden wir eine weitgehende Uebereinstimmung, 
doch wo dieselbe fehlt, treffen wir in der Regel 
auf einen absoluten Gegensatz’’ (p. 174). W. 
shows that basically the view of life of the two 
dramatists is identical : a conception of a dual- 
istic world, in which a continual struggle is being 
waged between the ‘‘ All’’ and the individual 
(pp. 25 ff.). Both looked upon the present state 
of society pessimistically, but hoped for a better- 
ment of conditions in the future. They differed 
radically, however, in the method of procedure. 
This in Ibsen’s case was a revolutionary attack 
on social conditions, which he depicted as unmiti- 
gatedly wrong and in need of immediate change. 
Hebbel, on the other hand, from the vantage 
ground of his ‘‘ zauberkraftige Formel’’ (p. 8), 
saw the cause and justification of both the conven- 
tion and the attack. Confusing in this connection 
is W.’s statement (p. 20) ‘‘dasz er (Hebbel) 
soziale Umstinde nicht als berechtigte Gegen- 
macht ansieht,’’ a cryptic remark not substan- 
tiated by any examples. Moreover, W. goes too 
far when he says: ‘‘Ibsen war selbst zu sehr 
Partei und stellte sich, wenigstens in seinen so- 
zialen Dramen, mit Entschiedenheit auf die Seite 
der Gegner des Bestehenden’’ (p. 65). Ibsen 
criticises not only the social conventions which 
are the object of attack but also the critics who 
attack them. And if we may well say with W. 
that Hebbel ‘‘es zuwege brachte, allen Parteien 
recht zu geben’’ (p. 65), we may say of Ibsen 
that he shows all sides to be in the wrong. W.’s 
failure to perceive this leads him into unnecessary 
and wearisome disquisitions on the fallacies of 
Nora, Helene Alving, etc., whom he seems to 
regard as Ibsen’s ideals of what human beings 
should be. A study of Anzengruber’s Pfarrer 
von Kirechfeld might have shown W. the differ- 
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ence between an author who really champions 
one side of a problem and a critic of the whole of 
life like Ibsen. W. might then not have stig- 
matized the source of Puppenheim, as given by 
Brandes, as a ‘‘ kiimmerliche Alltagsgeschichte ’’ 
(p. 159). For the artist who chose the attic-studio 
of Helmer Ekdal for loving description, such a 
term hardly exists. 

W. shows that, as time went on, Ibsen became 
more revolutionary in his attacks on society, Heb- 
bel growing less aggressive. For this amelioration 
of feeling on the part of Hebbel, W. kindly sup- 
plies the personal motive that as society began 
to smile upon the poet, he became its advocate 
(pp. 90f.). In discussing the two poets’ attitude 
on the question of the freedom of the will, W. 
makes a good distinction. Hebbel he shows to bea 
determinist (though with occasional contradic- 
tions), his characters all obeying an ‘‘ absolute 
necessity,’ while Ibsen’s people are ‘‘unfrei,’’ 
being under the pressure of conventions, circum- 
stances, the will of others (pp. 48 ff.). As to 
their position towards women, W. concludes that 
Hebbel never and Ibsen only at one period of his 
life favored the ‘‘ emancipation ’’ of woman, but 
that both agreed in demanding for her recognition 
as an individual (p. 146 f.). This statement is only 
partially satisfactory. As Woerner has shown, 
Ibsen was the culmination and Hebbel, with Kleist, 
the transition of a movement which began with the 
Romanticists and which revolutionized the con- 
ventional attitude towards the ‘‘ sex-war,’’ the 
evolution of the ‘‘ grande amoureuse’’ of the 
past into the modern comrade of man (Woerner, 
11, p. 257). Moreover, it is necessary here to dis- 
tinguish between the theoretical words of a writer 
and his literary creations. Kleist presented in 
his Nathalie a person far superior to his concep- 
tion of women as we see it in his letters. Here, 
eighteenth century thinking and nineteenth cen- 
tury feeling were at war. The same is sometimes 
true of Hebbel. He claims far more for Mariamne 
and Rhodope as regards independence of action 
and demands for recognition, than many of his 
utterances in the diaries and letters would suggest. 

Of a number of errors and hasty conclusions, a 
few of the more disturbing are : the confusion of 
Gyges and Kandaules in the discussion of Heb- 
bel’s Gyges und sein Ring (p. 65 and again p. 88). 
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To claim that Ibsen invented the ‘‘ returning 
traveller or newly arrived stranger for the pur- 
pose of exposition ’’ (p. 17) sounds a bit innocent. 
We need but think of Hamlet where Horatio’s 
return serves this purpose. To say that Ibsen’s 
drama has had but slight influence on the 
literary productivity of England (p. 16) is to wipe 
out of existence almost all of the modern English 
drama: Bernard Shaw as well as Jones and 
Pinero. The firstnamed freely acknowledged his 
indebtedness ; in fact, whole plays like Man and 
Superman are Ibsen anglicized, while the others 
may be called Ibsen lemonaded. 

The points which Wiehr makes are largely 
obscured and made inaccessible to the reader by 
the undue space given to disquisitions on general 
subjects for the purpose of making us acquainted 
with W.’s own views on questions like Socialism 
and Democracy followed by an attack on ‘‘haltlose 
Phantasten’’ like Tolstoi, who expect the salva- 
tion of mankind from the masses (pp. 107 f., 129); 
on the emancipation of women and woman’s place 
in creation (p. 129); on marriage (pp. 159 f.); on 
the advantages of city life (p. 165), ete., ete. All 
this garrulity, however valuable, is less interesting 
to the reader than the views of Hebbel and Ibsen 
on these subjects. Regrettable also is the flip- 
pantly journalistic tone together with a note of 
personal virulence which mars what should be 
a calmly scientific exposition (pp. 127, 129, 136, 
137, 154, 155, 170, 173, ete.). After pages de- 
voted to a very personal and subjective arraign- 
ment of Hebbel in his action towards Elise Lens- 
ing (pp. 100-102, 133-137), W. amusingly says : 
‘“‘Tch denke nicht daran, tiber Hebbels Hand- 
lungsweise zu Gericht ziehen zu wollen’’ (p. 135). 
W. is most liberal in furnishing mean and petty 
motives not only to Hebbel and Ibsen but to all 
who may disagree with him (pp. 90, 116f., 131, 
168). 

The conclusion which W. reached and which 
might have been reached in 50 instead of 183 
pages, is that Hebbel and Ibsen both attacked 
society on behalf of the individual, but made that 
attack from opposite points of departure : Ibsen 
as revolutionist, Hebbel as evolutionist. The point 
that should have been more emphasized is that 
their great service to mankind and to art lies in 
the fact that both held up for searching criticism 
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old and revered institutions, and that both laid 
the center of gravity on the inner life and not on 
outer conventions. Ibsen, as Woerner has shown, 
was the volunteer asked for in Hebbel’s Gyges, 
who should dare to break ‘‘den Schlaf der Welt ”’ 
and wrest away worthless but cherished playthings. 


HENRIETTA BECKER VON KLENZE. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Das Passé Défini wnd Imparfait im Altfranzisi- 
schen, von P. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1911. 83 pp.  Beiheft 30 zur ZRPh. 


The author of the work under discussion states 
that he has attempted to determine the exact syn- 
tactical meaning of the imperfect and past definite 
in Old and Modern French, hoping to discover 
and help to measure any variation of usage between 
the two periods in respect to these tenses. Dis- 
satisfied with preceding works upon the subject, 
he has chosen the thirteenth century as a field of 
study, and from its literature has selected the 
three historians Villehardouin, Joinville, and 
Henri de Valenciennes. All of these he has 
used in the edition of N. de Wailly, whose trans- 
lations into Modern French have served him as 
a basis of comparison between the usage in the 
two periods. As a result of this investigation 
Schaechtelin has come to conclusions which may 
here be presented in a slightly different order to 
meet the demands of condensed exposition. 

The past definite is essentially a narrative 
tense, and as such the idea of succession (Reihen- 
begriff) is inseparable from it. Therefore, unless 
used with other past definites, the verbal form 
(which for convenience of distinction will be 
termed the preterite in English) is not a past 
definite, but rather an ‘‘ isolated perfect’’ which 
is not narrative, but on the contrary explanatory, 
like the imperfect, from which, however, it differs 
in not being contemporaneous. Even when a 
preterite occurs with other preterite forms, we 
have an isolated perfect and not a past definite 
to deal with unless the narrative advances. More- 
over, just as the past definite is at times found in 
an inchoative sense, besides its ordinary meaning, 
so the isolated perfect shows both usages, as seen 
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in the following passage taken from Nisard’s 
Caesar, v1, 30: 


La fortune peut beaucoup en toute chose, et sur- 
tout 4 la guerre. Car si ce fut un grand 
hasard de surprendre Ambiorix ... ce fut 
(isolated perfect inchoative) aussi pour lui un 
grand bonheur qu’... il pit échapper a la 
mort. 


It will be seen that the isolated perfect is sub- 
jective, explanatory ; it is especially common in 
the case of the auxiliaries, and from it arose the 
extended use of the past indefinite, which was 
also originally explanatory. 

The second point that Schaechtelin investigates 
is the nature of inchoative value ; his results are 
derived especially from a study of the auxiliaries. 
The argument is based upon the Indo-European 
etymology of Latin fui, which means originally 
**to grow.’’ This root does not occur in all of 
the tenses, hence the inchoative value did not 
spread to the other, non-perfect forms of the 
verb ; indeed, so powerful was the auxiliary fut 
in French that it kept avoir from having an in- 
choative meaning throughout, although the latter 
is etymologically fitted for such a value by its 
connection with the Greek root ‘‘ to seize.’’ Etre 
and avoir, therefore, kept the inchoative meaning 
in the perfect ; in Old French, and even at the 
present day, they are found in the preterite more 
often than other verbs ; .all other cases of inchoa- 
tive meaning must be traced to analogy with fut, 
sometimes aided by etymological elements lying 
dormant in the verb itself (p. 51). Not‘all verbs 
are capable of receiving this double meaning, nor 
does it exist throughout the verb; thus statum 
(> été) is never inchoative, except in the case of 
j ai éé + participle, where the inchoative mean- 
ing is derived from its use to replace je fus + 
participle. It is essential to distinguish the in- 
choative value of fut from its purely narrative, 
past definite use, which, independent of any 
verbal meaning, gives succession. 

The pluperfect and past definite correspond 
exactly to the simple tenses of the auxiliaries. 
The extended use of the past anterior as a nar- 
rative tense in Old French gave rise, upon its 
decline, to the development of a new form. 
J’ cus fait might be either inchoative or not. How- 
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ever, j’eus could be replaced by j’ ai ew only in 
the inchoative sense, since the past indefinite of 
avoir is popularly restricted to the inchoative 
meaning. In other cases the past anterior was 
replaced by the pluperfect as j’ eus has been re- 
placed by j’ avais. J” ai ew fait can occur only 
for inchoative meaning, and this form is therefore 
not rightly classed by Diez as a double compound 
tense parallel to j’ avais ew fait, ete. 

As a result of his comparison, the author de- 
cides that the meaning of the tenses was the same 
in Old French as now. Among the causes that 
led to a much more frequent use of the past defi- 
nite in Old French he mentions (1) the historical 
character of the texts ; (2) the subordination of 
explanation to the giving of succession ; (3) the 
accuracy and vividness of style; (4) adherence 
to the root meaning of words and to the nature of 
the past definite. 

On the whole, Schaechtelin finds greater sub- 
jective play in the older period, a freedom which 
was lost during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when classical influence determined 
fixedly the form of expression. 

In the presentation of his material the author 
satisfactorily shows the exact shade of meaning 
which he attaches to the given example, and 
insists upon the importance of the point of view. 
He rightly refuses to accept a double meaning in 
the verb as an explanation of inchoative value 
and correctly states that this latter phenomenon 
can not be the basis for an essential differentiation 
between the imperfect and past definite, and that 
furthermore there is nothing in the form of the past 
definite or past indefinite to give inchoative value, 

Schaechtelin’s theories, however, lead to an 
involved system, and it has been thought best in 
this discussion to omit from consideration a fifth 
class of preterites—a preterite inchoative, used 
with narrative past definites, but itself giving 
contemporaneous, explanatory material ; nor will 


further mention be made of the ‘‘isolated past ° 


anterior.”’ 

Although it is of prime importance to attach 
definite meanings to words, it is possible to be too 
subtle in this respect. The analysis of definitions 
on pp. 6 and 9 is not always free from this objec- 
tion. That this dissatisfaction with terms arises 
at times from a misunderstanding of the original 
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is plain in the translation, on pp. 53-54, of ‘‘a 
tense attribute’’ by ‘‘eine attributive Zeit,’’ an 
expression unintelligible in this connection. Nor 
is Schaechtelin warranted in correcting Landgraf 
(p. 57). It is to be regretted, further, that he 
holds old and erroneous theories of tense, accord- 
ing to which the speaker stations himself in the 
past when using the historical present, and in the 
present for the imperfect.’ The chief criticisms 
of this monograph, however, must bear upon the 
fundamental points treated. 

That an isolated perfect of the kind described 
exists is unquestioned ; also that the emphasis in 
it is upon the completion of the activity. This 
well-known preterite derives its value directly 
from the Latin perfect, which was a composite 
form, including s-perfects, v-perfects, redupli- 
cated perfects, and the participial -tus forms for 
passives and deponents. The French past defi- 
nite, which resulted from the Latin perfect, might 
naturally be expected to show the values of the 
original tense. Schaechtelin’s rejection of the 
isolated perfect from the realm of the past defi- 
nite, as not forming any part of it, can not be 
justified historically, and can be accounted for 
only by the arbitrary definition which he has 
adopted, according to which succession is a sine 
qua non of the past definite. 

The contention, however, that the past definite 
must give a narrative and can not stand alone, is 
no more fallacious than is Schaechtelin’s concep- 
tion of the imperfect. The latter tense is for him 
a relative one, not used alone, but dependent 
upon some past definite, often understood, and 
giving explanatory material or information con- 
sidered as such. He asserts that repetition has 
nothing to do with the character of the imperfect 
and has never influenced it. As a proof of this 
is given the fact that a repeated act may be ex- 
pressed in the past definite if it marks a step 
forward (p. 26). 

Schaechtelin thus seems to overlook altogether 
the element of stress as a determining factor. 
Naturally his theories do not allow him to con- 
ceive of the pictorial imperfect,’ which he tries to 


1 Of. Clédat, Annuaire de la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, 


I, fase. 11, p. 62. 
2 Cf. Fornaciari, R., L’ Imperfetto Storico. Studj Romanzi, 
fase. 2, pp. 27-39. Armstrong, Modern Philology, v1, p. 47. 
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explain by reference to some other verb uncon- 
nected in reality with the tense used (ef. middle 
of p. 13). 

It must be kept in mind that while the imper- 
fect stresses duration, repetition, the past definite 
is, thanks to its Latin source, the past tense par 
excellence. Though it may lend itself to the 
stressing of such verbal phases as completion, or 
inception, it is often used to give simple past 
action without stress.* It is for this reason that 
Schaechtelin’s division of all preterites into two 
classes is unsatisfactory. The residual perfect is 
the real explanation in many of the cases which 
Schaechtelin found difficult. It lies at the basis 
of the formal expressions mentioned on p. 45, the 
later disappearance of which was due to the more 
careful stressing of various elements. Explained 
by the residual perfect, rebellious cases which 
Schaechtelin strove to fit into the theory already 
outlined or which he condemned in the translation 
as incorrect, are readily understood. The imper- 
fects at the bottom of p. 27 and top of p. 28 are a 
good illustration of stress on repetition ; they are 
independent of vit. Tint, p. 37, gives merely an 
unstressed past fact ; distinguaient, p. 41, night 
be translated : they could distinguish one another ; 
the past definite would give simply the past occur- 
rence of the action. The numerous examples of 
ot and fu, mentioned on p. 76, are due to lack of 
stress, as is shown by Schaechtelin’s observation 
that in dependent clauses, the imperfect is usual ; 
i. e., the imperfect was used where the subordinate 
relation made durative elements prominent. Other 
notable examples are : savait and sut, p. 25; dis- 
trent, p. 27; fu and aprocha, p. 28; vaut, p. 40; 
durent, p. 47; ot, p. 72; eurent, p. 73; fu, p. 78. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further in the 
consideration of Schaechtelin’s views on inchoative 
value, to reject from his lists all such examples as 
fut owvert (p. 57); fut entreprise (p. 73); funez, 
fu morz (pp. 81-82). That the passive and de- 
ponent forms have nothing to do with inchoative 
meaning, but arose from entirely independent 
causes, is now completely assured.‘ 


3 Of. Vandaele, H., Syntaxe des temps et des modes en 
francais. Besancon, 1906, p. 2. Also Armstrong, o. ¢., 
pp. 49-50. 

- This proof is furnished by the work of Herzog, E., 
Das to-Partizip im Altromanischen, in Prinzipienfragen der 
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Schaechtelin asserts positively that the past in- 
definite of étre can never be inchoative (p. 53). 
This statement, although seemingly made neces- 
sary by the author’s theory, is proved untenable 
by the facts. The following example will suffice 


as an illustration.® Eh bien, quand ai été 


pere, fat compris Dieu. Balzac, Pere Goriot 
(Heath), p. 152. (His children were still alive.) 
The author is wrong in denying inchoative value 
to aimer ; even in the past definite he refuses to 
accept such a meaning (p. 51), and it is in fact 
not present in the case he cites on p. 42. The 
real inchoative use, however, is not infrequent in 
this verb. Moreover, it would be equally hard 
upon Schaechtelin’s theory, to account for the 
following reflexive used inchoatively : C’ est pour- 
tant comme cela quon s’ aime, ete. Hugo, Les 
Misérables (Heath), p. 205. 

The same desire to prove that statum never 
allows the idea of growth or change in the forms 
where it occurs as été leads to the denial that étre 
is ever used in the sense of aller, although it is 
later admitted that a somewhat similar meaning 
is found in the past definite alone (p. 56). This 
usage of étve has probably nothing to do with in- 
choative value, but shows how readily an addi- 
tional shade of meaning is derived from the con- 
text when favored by the nature of the tense. 
The general statement, nevertheless, demands 
correction. The following example can leave no 
doubt as to its value in this case: Je suis quasi 
grand’ mere, e’est un état o& Ton nest guere 
objet de la médisance: quand on a été jusque-la 
sans se décrier, on se peut vanter d’ avoir achevé sa 
carritre. Mme. de Sévigné, Lettres, 1, 5 (Grands 
Ecrivains edition). The use of an infinitive of 
purpose shows further that the verb is considered 
one of motion in the following example :° A peine 
suisje arrive & Paris, qu’ on a été dire a To- 


Romanischen Sprachwissenschaft. Beiheft 26 zur ZRPh., 
Halle, 1910. The hesitation in Latin between sum -+- 
participle and fui + participle is definitely against the 
idea of inchoative value. Cf. pp. 97-106; 135-163. 
For reference to fu morz, fu nez, cf. pp. 158-159. 

5 For other examples, parallel to those which Schaechte- 
lin accepts in the past definite, also of aimer, see Laub- 
scher, The Past Tenses in French, Balto., 1909, pp. 25-27. 

®It can not but appear remarkable that Schaechtelin 
should refer to such infinitives of purpose as ‘‘ objects ”’ 
(p. 55). His statement as to their use seems doubtful. 
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reille dun grand ministre, ete. Voltaire, Oeuvres, 
Paris, 1876, Vol. x, p. 126, column 2. 

Inchoative value is a phenomenon much more 
extended than would be supposed from this work 
(p. 51). Ihave tried elsewhere to show that it 
occurs in all tenses, in varying degrees, and is an 
additional shade of meaning favored by the con- 
text and admitted by the verb.’ The Indo-Eu- 
ropean etymology of fut can not be used as proof 
in this discussion, for the kindred English ‘‘ to 
be’’ and German ‘‘ bin’’ show no particular fit- 
ness for such meaning. ‘The inchoative value in 
general is not an analogy, but is a widespread 
possibility among verbs. 

The explanation of the double compound form 
of the past indefinite next demands attention. 
The following four examples are the only ones 
which I have noted in the examination of a con- 
siderable number of texts. Quand M. Foucquet a 
eu cessé de parler, Pussort 8’ est levé, ete. Sév., 
0.¢., 1, 459. Quand il a été parti, M. le 
chaneelier a dit, ete. Ibid., 1, 461. Jl n’a pas 
manqué de les faire porter chez le messager deux 
heures apres qu ila esté party de Paris. Bal- 
zac, Lettres, p. 154 (Paris, 1873). Et ¢ est apres 
qvil a été parti que M. de Climal 8 est faché, 
ete. Marivaux, La vie de Marianne, p, 107 
(Paris, Charpentier, n. d.). 

It is noteworthy that in these passages there is 
no approach to inchoative value, and that the 
combination formed with avoir seems infrequent 
compared with the compound of étre. That j’ai 
eu was used popularly in the time of Mme. de 
Sévigné without inchoative value, even if it is not 
now (ef. p. 68), is shown in the expression : Un 
bonheur que vous n’av ez pas eu, ete. Sév., ibid., 
1, 112. 

The examples given above show that these 
double compound forms are parallel to the other 
surcomposés. In every case they are used to show 
action anterior to a past indefinite, in analogy to 
the common construction in which a past indefi- 
nite gives time previous to a present. Schaechte- 
lin’s conclusions as to j’ ai ew aimé upon the basis 
of j’ ai ew coupé les cheveux is unfounded. He 


7 Cf. 0. ¢., pp. 16-40. Inchoative value is in no way 
derived from its use in a series, in succession, although it 
readily occurs here. Schaechtelin has misunderstood the 
meaning of p. 39 ; of. Schaechtelin, p. 52, note. 
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has been misled by the latter construction, which 
may be seen well in Commynes, Mémoires (Paris, 
1840), p. 68: Tous ceulx de la maison de Warvic 
et de Sombresset y ont eu les testes trenchees 
ou mors en bataille. This is entirely independent 
of the tense under discussion, and is not to be 
considered here. 

In conclusion, it must be added that too much 
has been said in the work of fine stylistic devices 
in the older language at the expense of the modern 
tongue. The present language has a more accu- 
rate insight into the relation of things, and stresses 
these where the older language vacillated. The 
less frequent appearance of the past definite is 
the result, not of artificial rules (ef. p. 83), but 
of the decreased residual value of the tense as the 
language becomes more and more accurate in its 
desire to stress the various aspects of an activity, 
while there is no loss of liberty in expression as a 
result. 


Gustav G. LAuBSCHER. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Concessive Constructions in Old English Prose. 
JOSEPHINE May Burnuam. New York : Holt 
and Company, 1911. [Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, XxxIx.] 8vo., 135 pp. 


Dr. Burnham’s thesis, the fourth study of Old 
English syntax to issue from Professor Albert 8S. 
Cook’s Seminar, is a very meritorious piece of 
work. Like her predecessors, she has laid under 
tribute the whole list of available prose texts, 
about fifty-five in all. The mere reading of so 
much material is no small task. In addition to 
this, her subject is one most difficult of delimita- 
tion ; for the concessive idea, beyond any other, 
perhaps, iselusive as a will-o’-wisp, and appears 
in as many varying shapes and shades of lumi- 
nosity. 

In her portrayal of this phenomenon, Dr. Burn- 
ham has employed due delicacy of discernment 
and due caution in approach. If the image she 
can catch is not always clear and sharp in out- 
line, the fault is attributable not to herself or her 
method, but rather to the inherent impossibility 
of fitting into four-square analytical category an 
essence so ethereal. She has, in consequence, 
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frankly abandoned for the most part the statis- 
tical and tabular element usually found helpful in 
essays of this kind, and has also, in comparison 
with others, given by quotation or citation rela- 
tively scant illustrative material. However, one 
feels instinctively that she herself has carefully 
pondered all, and has let little that is of signifi- 
cance escape her. 

In consequence, the omission of this does not 
mar, though one may feel that its inclusion would 
have given added perfection. A monograph must 
give data for inference, even though inference 
itself be left unstated or else condensed for lack 
of space. Only thus can come to the user repose 
and the utter abandon of confidence at every turn. 
And just this quality is sometimes lacking. To 
illustrate, no one would question the author’s con- 
clusion on page 25 that the optative nearly always 
follows Seah, and that the indicative may occur, 
in fact, does occur in 10 cases out of 700. But, 
just the same, who does not long for a quotation 
(or at least a citation in the Appendix, where 
stand others certainly less noteworthy) of these 
very exceptions to the rule? And this longing 
is all the more acute because of the author’s 
ample justification (see page 24, end) of two of 
these rare indicatives—Boethius, 31. 10 and 
Lives of Saints, 1. 150. 35. Let us hope that 
she will yet publish from her notes a list of all 
indicatives after Seah (Se) concessive. 

Chapter 1 is introductory in nature. First 
therein is stated the relation of the concessive 
clause to that of condition : ‘‘The conditional 
sentence contains a hypothesis and a conclusion 
contingent upon the truth of that hypothesis ; 
the concessive sentence contains a hypothesis, or 
a fact, and a conclusion independent thereof.’’ 
In like manner, concession may lie close akin to 
cause: ‘‘ when a negative assertion or command 
is expressed, with a reason tending to an opposite 
conclusion, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the minor clause is causal or conces- 
sive’’; as in Allfrie’s Homilies, 2. 216. 24, ne 
yrsige he nateshwon wid us, seah de (‘ because’ 
or ‘though’) we Godes bebodu mannum geo- 
penian. 

With like brevity and clarity the inter-rela- 
tionship of concessive clauses among themselves 
is next formulated. All concessions, when classi- 
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fied according to the speaker’s approach to the 
sentence, fall into three groups: the simple, the 
disjunctive, and the indefinite. ‘‘The simple 
concession contains a fact or notion in spite of 
which the main proposition stands’’; as in Boe- 
thius, 106. 14 Seah he eall wille, he ne meg. The 
disjunctive, or alternative concession introduces 
mutually exclusive possibilities, in spite of either 
of which the proposition is maintained ; as in 
Soliloquies 24. 1, sam ic wylle, sam ic nelle, ic 
sceal secgan nide riht. The indefinite concession 
generalizes the situation : the main proposition is 
asserted in spite of any possibility, no matter what 
the case may be; as in Codex Diplomaticus, 4. 
118. 17, ga land and feoh into sancte Augustine 
. . . Si abbod se ée si. 

Upon this three-fold distinction is the larger 
structure of the book based ; Chapter 11 treats of 
the simple concession ; Chapters m1 and rv, of 
the disjunctive ; and in Chapter v are discussed 
the elusive and Protean indefinite concessions. 
The remaining chapters—vi to 1x—treat specific 
constructions which for clearest presentation are 
not amenable to one of the three classes just 
mentioned. 

Chapter 1 treats of the simple concessive clause. 
It is introduced usually by teah or Seah be, the 
latter being preferred by A®lfric (who uses also 
almost exclusively dy Jes Se, instead of dy les, 
before the final clause).' Rarely swa Seah and 
swa Seah Set (Se) have concessive force. Almost 
unique and very doubtful are hwadere and its 
compounds. Deah (se) may be reinforced by a 
prefixed eall, eac swylce, ge, or and, or else by a 
following nu. Any concessive conjunctive may 
be balanced by a correlative word or phrase in 
the main clause: such are seah, swa dseah, 
hwedere, (swa) Seah, huru, for eallum disum, 
and certain comparative expressions, frequently 
stereotyped, such as na dy les. Dr. Burnham’s 
list here seems to be complete, though she might 
have added Seah Se. . . huru Singa, of Homilien 
und Heiligenleben 141. 86. 

Due mention is next made of Seah idiomatic, 
meaning if interrogative after expressions of won- 
der, and whether after nytan, uncud, and possibly 
weald, as in Psalm 50. 6, nis hit nan wundor deah 


1 See pages 94-99 of my The Expression of Purpose in Old 
English Prose. Holt & Co., 1903. 
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Su sy god; Boethius 101. 6, wundrian Seah we 
spyrien ; id. 64. 9, ic nat Seah Su wene. 

The mode of the simple concession is shown to 
be nearly always optative, whether the clause be 
one of fact or of hypothesis. A very few indic- 
atives occur --just where and why one cannot help 
wishing to know. I happen to recall three such, 
in each case with a negative major clause : Exodus 
11. 9, ne hyré Faroa ine, Seah de fela tacnu sind 
gewordene ; Beowulf 1613, nenom he. . . madm- 
ehta ma, deah he Ser monige geseah ; John 21. 
11, Sa (temporal-concessive) hyra swa feela wees, 
nees net tobrocen. 

Chapter mt discusses the disjunctive clause of 
concession, introduced by sam and by the corre- 
lated swa... swa... sweder; as in Soliloquies 
24. 1, sam ic wylle, sam ic nelle, ic sceal secgan 
nide riht ; Boethius 110. 27, fordem Set is se 
betsta anwald Set mon mege and wille wel don, 
swa lessan spedum, swa maran, swseder he heebbe. 
The mode in the first type, when determinable, is 
always optative ; in the second, both indicative 
and optative are found, though the latter is far 
more frequent. 

Chapter tv presents the inverted concessive 
clause without conjunction. Such are practically 
always disjunctive, like those in Chapter m1 ; 
e. g., Ailfric’s Homilies 1. 5382. 7, we sceolon, 
wylle we nelle we, arisan (cf. modern English 
‘willy nilly’). In a few late passages, a series 
of inverted concessive clauses is followed by an 
indefinite clause of the same form as the indefinite 
concessions treated in the paragraph below. The 
indefinite clause sums up not only the cases named, 
but all possible cases ; as in Laws 282. 13, bete 
man georne be Sem se seo deed sy, sy hit Surh 
feohtlac, si hit Surh reaflac, sig Surh Set se hit 
sy. For simple concessions, however, in Old Eng- 
lish the inverted paratactic clause was not used, 
though it appears within the Middle English 
period : ef. Scott, Talisman, ch. 28, by this hand 
thou shalt, wert thou the proudest Plantagenet of 
the line. Whether disjunctive or indefinite, the 
mode of the inverted verb is invariably optative. 
This, Dr. Burnham with commendable caution 
suggests, may possibly be of hortatory origin. 

Chapter v presents the third type, indefinite 
concessions. These are native and rather ar- 


chaic, abounding in the Laws, Chronicles, and 
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Charters. They originate in an indefinite clause 
of permission, which lends itself to concessive use 
by a logical process somewhat as follows :—‘‘I 
give my consent to some undefined procedure ; 
that means that I accept the consequences. The 
idea of some contrasted result taking place in spite 
of this procedure—though it be only acceptance of 
consequences—is involved in the nature of such a 
permission.’’ Such clauses of permissory or quasi- 
permissory form are always found to contain an 
integral indefinite (or interrogative) pronoun, or 
an indefinite adverb or adverbial expression, as 
illustrated in the following :— Codex Diplomaticus 
3. 362. 29, sy efre seo wlmesse gelest gearhwaem- 
lice, age land seSe age ; id. 4. 299. 13, swa hwyle 
man swa Sa socne ahe, sanctus Benedictus habbe 
his freodom ; id. 4. 226. 24, ie habbe geunnen 
Wulfrice St abbodrice in Hely..., sitte his 
mann Ser ser he sitte; Chronicles 220. 16, nan 
man ne dorste slean oderne man, heefde he nefre 
swa mycel yfel gedon. 

The mode of the indefinite concession is usually 
the optative, of permissory origin, though the in- 
dicative occasionally is found, as in Institutes 353. 
22, Swa hwyle man swa cennende wif freo geded, 
Set bearn bid swa-Seah a Seow (Quanquam quis 
... fecerit, infans tamen semper erit servus). 

In Chapter vi are considered ‘‘ Clauses of other 
kinds adapted to concessive use.’’ These are the 
following : (1) The relative clause may have con- 
cessive force merely through its logical relation to 
the context. In many cases, however, the con- 
cessive idea is emphasized . . . by such particles 
as Sonne, hwedere, (swa) Seah, huru, nu,er (or), 
etc.; or by means of demonstrative pronouns : 
Bede 440. 31, hwelchwugu god dede, ta he 
hweedre. . . adeostrade (bona aliqua fecit, que 
tamen . . . obnubilarit); Boethius 116. 26, 5a 
menn Se disum leasungum gelefdon, Seah wisston. 
(2) The temporal clause, introduced by 3a(%8a), 
sidsdsan, mid Sy, mittes, Sonne, and nu, often passes 
into concessive function. The usual correlating 
particles may stand in the major clause to focus 
more sharply the concessive idea :— Wulfstan 12. 
14, da da Set wees Sect deofol Set fole swa mistlice 
dwelede . . . 5a wees Seah an megid Se wefre weor- 
Sode Sone sodan godd. (3) The local clause, 
also, may under the same conditions become con- 
cessive :—Apothegms 24, Ser der Su neode irsian 
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scyle, gemetiga set Seah. (4) So the condi- 
tional, as in Leigh Hunt, Wishingeap Papers, p. 
240, Garth was often at Hampstead, if he never 
lived there :—Benedictinerregel 54. 13, gif hwyle 
brodor unasceadelice hwes bidde, he Seah... 
him ne geunrotsige. (5) A correlated clause of 
comparison, formally modal, may be virtually 
concessive :—Dialogues 116. 21, swa ic swydor 
drince, swa me swydor dyrsted. (6) A definite 
expression of degree may pass into a logical con- 
cession :—Orosius 152. 16, swa ealde swa hie da 
weron hie gefuhton. 

Of these six types, most clearly native are the 
correlatives with swa, (5). The most clearly 
derived from Latin is the conditional concession, 
(4). The remaining four forms ‘‘seem to have 
risen, in some degree, independently, but to have 
had their chief development in translation.’’ As 
to mode, the great majority of the clauses in each 
of the six types—apart from conditional conces- 
sions, (4)-—-have the indicative. ‘‘Each ... 
follows in this rather its own individual usage.’’ 
The mode is thus unaffected by the concessive 
idea. 

Chapter vi presents paratactic clauses of con- 
cession, Whether codrdinated by means of a con- 
junction, or whether merely juxtaposed, with no 
connective whatever. This usage is naturally 
characteristic of the loose-built style of such texts 
as Orosius and the Chronicles. Examples are :— 
Chronicles 48. 29, he his feorh generede and Seah 
he wes oft gewundad ; De Temporibus 13. 10, 
seo sunne 6a stod . . . ac se deg eode ford ; Lives 
of Saints 1. 458. 226, sum wer wees betogen det 
he were on stale—wees swadeah unscyldig. The 
concession may be coérdinated with even a subor- 
dinate clause, as in Wulfstan 219. 19, dam bid wa 
efre geborenum, Se hit secgan can and ne wille. 

In Chapter vutt is discussed the concessive use 
of phrases and single words. These condensed 
concessions are somewhat rare, and are interesting 
because of their persistence into modern speech. 
The phrases so used are prepositional and fall into 
two classes. In the one the concessive meaning is 
to be felt merely from the context ; in the other it 
is more nearly inherent in the preposition employed, 
usually for, expressing an ineffective cause, and 
hence a concession. Illustrations are :-—Chroni- 


cles 136. 17, ac for eallum disum (in spite of this) 
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se here ferde ; id. 440. 10, buton dam (in spite of 
that) hi hergodan ; Lives of Saints 1. 832. 167, 
he is fordi (nevertheless) be feorda. Also, appo- 
sitive nouns, adjectives, and participles may ap- 
pear with more or less of concessive force :—£LI- 


_frie’s Homilies 1. 588. 28, ic wundrige de, snotere 


wer (though a wise man), det Su Syssere lare 
fylian wylt ; Benedictinerregel 18. 12, fordon ge 
Seow ge freoh calle we synd on Criste ; Matthew 
13, 18, lociende hig ne geseod’. The absolute 
participle is possibly concessive in such sentences 
as John 20. 26, se Helend com, belocenum 
durum. 

I have purposely spared comment, believing 
that the above résumé will best present the excel- 
lence of the study. However, I cannot suppress 
the wish that Dr. Burnham may soon find it in her 
heart to prepare another similar essay—perhaps, 
upon the expression of comparison and manner in 
Old English, a labor for which she is admirably 
fitted by virtue of the keen vision and the accurate 
sense of syntactical value she has shown in this 
present volume. 


Husert G. SHearin. 
Transylvania University. 


Spanish Short Stories, edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by ExL1sAH CLARENCE 
and Louise Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Co., 1910. xviii + 323 pp. 
(Text, 200 pp.) 


Numerous collections of Spanish stories have 
been published in text-book form. The present 
volume differs from others in its distinct literary 
aim. The editors offer, in fact, by criticism and 
by illustration, a survey of Spanish prose fiction 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The Introduction by Prof. Hills is a careful and 
judicious study of Spanish fiction from 1800 down 
to Blasco Ibdfiez. The essentially regional nature 
of the realistic novel is duly demonstrated, and 
the characterizations of individual authors are 
especially apt and just. Two paragraphs at the 
close are devoted to the little-known subject of 
fiction in Spanish America. 

The same knowledge and literary taste appear 
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in the selection of material. The intention has 
evidently been to exhibit the short-story genre 
with as much fullness and variety as possible. 
No extracts from novels are included, and each 
story is practically complete in its original form 
(except for the selections from the Escenas monta- 
fiesas). Of the fourteen stories, two (among the 
best) are by Spanish-American authors ; Larra, 
Bécquer, Trueba, Campillo, Alareén, Fernén Ca- 
ballero, Pereda, Pardo Bazin, Pérez Galdés and 
Blasco Ibdjiez are represented by one example 
each, and Palacio Valdés by two. In other words, 
Valera is the only prominent name we miss ; and 
we understand that no entirely suitable tale of 
his, short and complete, could be found. The 
collection includes such sterling specimens of the 
narrator’s art as Larra’s Castellano viejo, Palacio 
Valdés’ Los Puritanos and Campillo’s Vino y 
frailes ; Spanish realism at its best appears in the 
extracts from Pereda’s La Leva. The desire to 
represent as many authors as possible entails the 
weakness of certain numbers, which could hardly 
hold up their heads in a European literary con- 
gress. One might wish it possible to represent 
Trueba and Fernén Caballero by short examples 
containing less dross in proportion to the gold, 
but it is safe to suppose that the editors con- 
ducted their search with all human diligence. 

The stories are meant to be arranged in order 
of difficulty, and in a general way the end is at- 
tained. Use in the class-room indicates however 
that El Castellano viejo should stand nearer the 
end of the series ; E/ Voto likewise is doubtless too 
near the front cover. 

The editorial work is uniformly thorough and 
painstaking. The Notes deal almost entirely with 
grammatical difficulties ; idioms and biographical] 
and geographical comment are placed in the 
Vocabulary. The latter is unusually large (ap- 
proximately 5800 words: cf. among other large 
vocabularies, El capitén Ribot, ca. 4400; Ma- 
rianela, 4800; La Barraca, 5000; Dofta Per- 
fecta, 6800), and its size indicates sufficiently 
that these stories should not be attempted by 
beginners. Special locutions are rendered with 
much care. 

The following suggestions and corrections, slight 
in comparison with the bulk of the book, are of- 
fered. 
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Notes. 19, n. 2, ; Qué habia de huir! is better 
rendered ‘of course I haven’t run away!’ 56, n. 
1, not ‘this was not the time for compliance’, but 
‘for dreaming’. 58, n. 2, is not very illuminat- 
ing ; there are passages in Cervantes’ Gitanilla 
which tell much more about gypsies’ ability to 
transform animals. 60, n. 1; an explanation of 
the construction of se lo quedaré el patrén would 
be valuable, if one can be found. 66, n. 3 ; since 
mention is made of the little-known painter Juan 
Bautista Maino, it would be well to state the 
period in which he lived (1569-1649) and that 
the picture in question is in the Prado. 68, n. 1; 
a better rendering would be ‘ which were still no 
more than hopes’. 98, 1. 17; the antecedent of 
ésas should be pointed out. 102, 1. 13 ; lo contra- 
puesto needs comment; does it mean ‘the contra- 
dictory nature’? 111, n. 4, should be transferred 
to 100, 1. 25, where the phrase first occurs. 151, 
n. 1; the reference probably is to the festival of 
San Isidro ; cf. K. L. Bates, Spanish Highways 
and Byways, p. 228. 1738, n. 1, displays ignor- 
ance of the existence of the verb trincar, ‘to swal- 
low’ from the Germanic stem trinken. 

Vocabulary. ‘The following omissions have been 
noted (words similar in form to English are not 
given): 18, 24, temperatura, ‘(warm) weather.’ 
106, 25, hocico, ‘snout’. 128, 30, loza, ‘porce- 
lain’ (and the meaning ‘ porcelain’ should be re- 
moved from under lose). 154, 4, corro, ‘group’. 
175, 11, previo, ‘ presupposing’. 175, 12, orien- 
tarse, ‘ to find one’s bearings’. 186, 1, mentado, 
‘famous’. 188, 21 and 193, 18, fied, ‘faithful’. 
191, 19, celaje, ‘cloud’. 193, 21, plan, ‘ plain’ 
(arare meaning). 194, 28, pedn, ‘laborer’. 196, 
2, tras, ‘behind’. 198, 12, tasear, ‘to champ’. 

In the following cases the second important 
member of a phrase is omitted from the vocabu- 
lary, the whole phrase being given under the first 
member. Both words should have a place in the 
vocabulary. 83, 1, empotrada en un poyo; 144, 
8, timbales de macarrones; 157, 17, columnilla 
saloménica ; 164, 3, ropas de desperdicio; 169, 20, 
pan de municién; 170, 6, abrir en canal; 190, 3, 
cuadras planas. 

Additions and corrections: 1, 2, Elias, ‘ Eli- 
jah’. 30, 5, burro mohino, ‘hinny’. 79, 1, Dos 
Hermanas ; there should be an item concerning the 


location of this village, made famous by the third 
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act of El Burlador de Sevilla. 107, 4, cubrir el 
expediente, ‘to save appearances’; not ‘to cloak 
over the affair’. 107, 21, tumbarse, ‘to lodge or 
be lodged’. 117, 8, vino moro; the origin of the 
meaning ‘pure wine’ should be explained. 157, 
12, sillerta, ‘choir-stalls’. 173, 2, trinear, ‘to 
drink’ (cf. above under Notes). 173, 9-10, solfear 
& lefia, rather ‘to cudgel’ than ‘to beat into 
kindling-wood’. 182, 22, entregada, ‘ bound- 
girl’. 185, 28; does poner verde & alguno mean 
‘to accuse one of perversity’ or rather ‘to flay, 
scold severely’? 190, 7, patillas, ‘side-whis- 
kers’. 191, 20, agasajo, ‘gift’. 194, 18, cigarro, 
‘ cigarette ’. 

Misprints. xiii, 7 from below, Trafalgar, read 
Trafalgar. xvi, 10, read La hermana San Sul- 
picio. 36, 22, a, readd. 37, 16, sera, read sera, 
43, 24, Como, read Como. 49, 27, que, read qué. 
80, 3, drabes ; read Grabes, . 95, 2, propria, read 
propia. 132, 13, mi, read mi. 134, 1, omit de. 
173, 28, qualquiera, read cualquiera. 191, 3, 
arteza, read artesa. 195, 15, castilla, read Cas- 
tilla. In the Vocabulary, under bachiller, for de 
humanidades read en humanidades (192, 7). 
Under Genieys, for Aviron read Aveyron. 

This is certainly one of the most scholarly and 
best edited collections of miscellaneous short stories 
now accessible for advanced reading. 


S. Griswotp MorRLEY. 
University of Colorado. 


The Riddles of the Exeter Book, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and glossary by FREDERICK 
Tupper, JR., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Ver- 
mont. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1910. 
The Albion Series. Pp. exi + 292. 


This volume, the latest addition to the Albion 
Series, is the first separate edition of an extremely 
difficult text.- Since the publicatior of Thorpe’s 
Codex Exoniensis (1842), however, the Riddles 
have been the subject of many studies, so that 
this edition has been preceded by much clearing 
of the ground. Professor Tupper’s own prelimi- 
nary studies for this edition, comprise articles 
in Modern Language Notes, xviu, 1-8, 97-106 ; 
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xxI, 97-105; The Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, xv, 211-272 ; and Mod- 
ern Philology, u, 561-572 ; and his supplement- 
ary article in Modern Language Notes, xxv, 
235-241, ‘* The Cynewulfian Runes of the First 
Riddle.’’ To these will hardly be denied the 
chief importance among the preceding contribu- 
tions, being entitled to this place by reason of 
their scientific method, their painstaking thorough- 
ness, and their fruitfulness. 

The text here offered presents advantages over 
that of previous editions. Accuracy has been 
obtained by first-hand examination of the manu- 
script. The editor has also been able to diminish 
to some extent the /acunae in the damaged por- 
tions of the text, for since the manuscript had 
been last collated the strips of vellum pasted over 
the manuscript at such places have become loos- 
ened, and it has been found possible to read some 
letters previously concealed. Further, the read- 
ings in some places now illegible have been recov- 
ered from the transcript, hitherto unaccountably _ 
neglected, made in 1831-1832, and preserved in the 
British Museum. On the other hand, Professor 
Tupper has carefully refrained from accepting 
or proposing conjectures prompted by any prede- 
termined notion of a solution or by any a priori 
metrical theory. Readers will recall his vigorous 
protest against text-tinkering in The Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, xxv, 
164-181. 

The editor gives (in indexes) all the solutions 
that have at any time been proposed. He gives 
a number of new solutions of his own; e. g., to 
Riddles 14, 74, and 95, previously published, 
and to 20, 37, 40, 42, 56, and 71. In arriving 
at these solutions, and in deciding between diver- 
gent solutions offered by others, he has followed 
the obviously correct principle that the answer to 
an eighth-century riddle is not necessarily to be 
obtained by making the guess that seems best to 
a twentieth-century reader, but is rather to be 
reached by acquainting oneself with the entire 
mass of riddle-literature extant at that time and 
with folk-riddles of later date. In this way the 
investigator acquires the point of view of the 
people among whom these riddles circulated. 
The best aid to the understanding of these old 
riddles is a knowledge of the customary motifs of 
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the Latin riddles that preceded them, and of the 
answer to be expected when this or that attribute 
is ascribed to the unknown « of the riddle. It is 
Professor Tupper’s wide reading in the Latin 
riddles beginning with Symphosius and in folk- 
riddles, and his constant adherence to sound prin- 
ciples in applying this reading, that give his solu- 
tions an authority beyond that of guesses, however 
shrewd. 

The edition is generously annotated. As the 
subjects of these poems, that is, the answers to 
the riddles, include weapons, garments, musical 
instruments, sacred utensils, articles of food and 
drink, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, trees, and 
plants, the editor has embraced the occasion to 
give ample information drawn from writings, 
museum objects, and manuscript illustrations of 
the Old English period, and from modern 
treatises. 

At the time of publishing this edition Professor 
Tupper accepted the view propounded by Mr. 
Henry Bradley, that Riddle 1 is not a riddle 
but an epic fragment. With this premise he 
concluded, as the result of a very minute study 
(pp. Ixiii-Ilxxix) that the Riddles, with the ex- 
ception of 36, 41, and 67, are the work of one 
author, a Northumbrian, not Cynewulf, and per- 
haps of the first half of the eighth century, this 
date, however, being ‘‘an inviting surmise, un- 
sustained by proof.’? The argument for unity 
of authorship is especially well presented. The 
differences in language between the Riddles and 
the poems containing the runic signature of Cyne- 
wulf are declared to have little value as evidence, 
either singly or in combination. In the sentence 
on page lix, ‘‘ On account of the many noteworthy 
differences between the speech of the problems 
[ Riddles] and that of Cynewulf, he [Madert] 
reaches the conclusion. . . that these poems are 
not the work of that writer,’’ the word ‘‘ note- 
worthy ’’ must be taken as a quasi-quotation from 
Madert, not as an indication of the editor’s own 
opinion. The one difference from recognized 
Cynewulfian usage which is offered without any 
impugning of its merit as evidence is the occur- 
rence, noted by Herzfeld, of a stressed short syl- 
lable in the second foot of type A, when no sec- 
ondary stress precedes. Of this sixteen instances 
are cited (p. Ix, note*). Yet we are told (p. 
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lix), ‘‘ The evidence of meter, language, and style 
certainly speaks against the theory of Cynewulfian 
authorship.’ This must now seem to the editor 
to have been incautious, but apart from this sen- 
tence, it would be hard to find anything of which 
he need repent, although in his subsequent article, 
already cited, he has changed his opinion com- 
pletely with regard to a point fundamental to the 
whole question of authorship, namely, the nature 
and interpretation of Riddle 1. It is the irony 
of fate that this discovery should have been made 
too late to be incorporated in the present volume. 
Professor Tupper now finds in Riddle 1 a charade 
Cyn-wulf, and also a runic acrostic in the order 
FNLCYWU, the runes being represented by 
synonyms of their names (dae = feoh = I’; dréat 
== njd = N; ete.). Thus Cynewulf, like Ald- 
helm, has announced at the beginning his author- 
ship of the series of riddles. Professor Tupper 
shows that, intricate and far-fetched as the solu- 
tion appears, itis no stranger than what we en- 
counter in authentic Icelandic acrostics of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The difficulty 
of Riddle 1 is thus not like that of an ordinary 
riddle, where any one can see the appropriateness 
of the answer, once it is known, but like that of 
a mathematical problem, in which the difficulty 
persists even though the result to be attained is 
known. 

The glossary omits déana (59. 13; 88. 10), 
hangellan (45. 6), and wifum (26. 1). 


W. Srrunk, Jr. 
Cornell University. 


Practical Lessons in French Grammar, by Tu. 
Coitn and A. Szraron. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Sanborn & Co., 1910. 16mo., xiv + 
354 pp." 


This new French grammar contains much that 
is commendable and evidences the authors’ thor- 
ough knowledge of American class-room and col- 
lege-entrance requirements. It never loses sight 
of the fact that French is a living language, to be 
spoken and written by the student, not merely to 
be read and translated. The texts, generally con- 
nected narratives, on which the oral and written 


!1This review is based on a revised and corrected edi- 
tion, with the same imprint, but issued in 1911. 
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exercises are based, are interesting, well-chosen, 
and well-graded, and should give the student a 
most serviceable working vocabulary. The pro- 
vision made for ‘‘ original composition ’’ is a valu- 
able feature. The ‘‘facts of the language’’ are 
often presented with felicitous originality, e. g., 
partitive expressions, p. 83 ; inflection of regular 
verbs, p. 254, ete. 

In the hope that a third edition will further 
perfect a book which will undoubtedly find many 
friends, the following remarks and suggestions are 
offered. 

In spite of the thorough revision of the chapter 
on pronunciation in the second edition, much re- 
mains to be added. Moreover, greater care should 
be exercised in the choice of examples: musée, 
vie, bleue, jowe, etc., are unsatisfactory examples 
for long vowels. In spite of note 3, the lengthen- 
ing of final vowels by a following silent e is 
generally considered a dialect characteristic,’ and 
berger seems to have even less justification. The 
definition ‘‘r... [is] either trilled or uvular,”’ 
‘makes a misleading confusion between place and 
manner of articulation. Each r can be trilled or 
untrilled. 

Among the rules for syllabication, p. xxxiii, 
some statement concerning cases like es-ptce, es- 
time, res-te, is imperative ; otherwise, students do 
not understand why these e’s take no accent, 
while one is required in words like é-change, 
re-gne, etc. The function of accent-marks is so 
important and their use is so intimately con- 
nected with the so-called irregularities of French 
inflection that they deserve more attention than 
is here accorded. 

The avoiding of hiatus is given undue promi- 
nence in the chapter on euphony. One might 
contend that even the elision of articles is not the 
result of an aversion to hiatus in the language. 
And if, e. g., the ¢ in a-t-elle were imperatively 
demanded by ‘‘euphony,’’ why not also in the 
case of @ elle, d eux? The false point of view en- 
tails actual error in the statement (p. xxiii, 48) 
that adjectives like beau, fou, ‘‘have a second 
masculine form to be used before a vowel or an 


*See, e. g., Beyer, Franziisische Phonetik, p. 104 Anm.; 
Michaelis and Passy, Dictionnaire Phonétique, p. 313 and 
316 (where this peculiarity is ascribed to Swiss and Bel- 
gian pronunciation ). 
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h-mute.’’ Since a knowledge of the alternation 
between J and u before consonants (and the pecu- 
liar use of a final x after w) would enable the 
students to understand not only these adjectives, 
but also contraction of articles, almost all irregu- 
lar plurals and many irregular verb-forms, they 
The brief allusion (p. 25 
N. B.) to the e/, ol forms as ‘‘old,’’ whereas they 
have first been designated as ‘‘second,’’ can but 
confuse the students. 

The whole treatment of the modes and tenses 
would be materially improved by a thorough re- 
vision. Only a few of the remarks that might be 
made can find a place here. 

Conditional sentences are not adequately treated. 
They fully deserve a chapter to themselves. It is 
difficult to understand the necessity for the state- 
ment, p. 128, ‘‘that the subjunctive is never 
used in an if-clause,’’ since no class can do the 
required reading without coming across numerous 
examples of pluperfect subjunctives so used. This 
erroneous statement is not remedied by the foot- 
note, p. 201, ‘‘avoir and étre have a literary 
conditional which has the same force as the im- 
perfect subjunctive.’’ But ‘‘il edt fait fortune’’ 
is not the imperfect subjunctive of avoir ; it is the 
pluperfect subjunctive of faire. This same con- 
fusion between the tense of the auxiliary and the 
complete verb is found, p. 137, 126, where ‘‘when 
you have finished’’ is given as an example of an 
English present substituted for a French future. 
Moreover, the tendency to consider compound 
tenses as a subordinate variety of the simple 
tenses is noticeable elsewhere. On pages 144 and 
145, a note assigns the uses of the imperfect to 
the pluperfect, and a brief remark assigns the 
uses of the past definite to the past anterior. The 
one example of the pluperfect, p. 144, ‘‘des 
oiseaux qu’elles avaient pris’? cannot, however, 
be explained by any of the statements found 
there. ‘The idea of action (or state) in continua- 
tion in the past which is fundamental and constant 
with the imperfect, is ‘‘accidental’’ with the 
pluperfect (ep. ‘‘il avait tué son ennemi du premier 
coup,’’ and ‘‘il avait dormi toute la nuit’’), and 
will greatly depend on the ‘‘ Aktionsart’’ of the 
verb, and on the context. The ‘‘constant’’ with 


the pluperfect is the idea of completion prior to 
a past point of time. 


Moreover, the idea of 


December, 1911. ] 


‘duration prior to completion’’ sometimes con- 
veyed by the pluperfect, is different from the 
idea of ‘‘ progressive stage’’ from a past stand- 
point, with no thought of completion, expressed 
by the imperfect. They should not be confused. 

In the table on p. 239, no place is provided for 
the French ‘‘ future-to-a-past,’’ (il dit qw il vien- 
drait) a frequent and most important tense-use, 
which certainly deserves as much recognition as 
the English ‘‘ progressive’’ conjugation. 

Finally, the remark can be made that while the 
general arrangement of the conjugation of verbs 
is one of the attractive features of the book, the 
absorption of -oir verbs by the irregular -ir verbs 
is not to be commended. Historically, it is not 
justifiable and, practically, the students should 
not be misled into considering -oiv the equivalent 
of ir. 

C. J. Crprtant 

Chicago. 


La Oonnaissance de la Nature et du Monde au 
Moyen-Age, par Cu. V. Lanetots. Paris, 
Hachette, 1911. 12mo., xxiv + 400 pp. 


This volume is the third and last of a series, of 
which the first and second have been reviewed in 
these columns.’ The general plan of the author 
is to make known, as he says in his preface to the 
present work, par une méthode nouvelle, certain 
special phases of medieval French history, and of 
the thirteenth century in particular, which the 
lettered public knows least about. 

There are six chapters in the book, having to 
do respectively with these authors and subjects : 
Philippe de Thaon’s Lapidaire and Bestiaire ; 
the Image du Monde ; Barthélemy [ Anglais ; le 
Roman de Sidrach; Placides et Timeo and le Livre 
du Trésor. The volume closes with a bibliography 
of modern studies on nature phenomena in the 
literatures of the Middle Ages. 

The method of demonstration employed by M. 
Langlois is not an entirely new one. The original 
element of his work lies in the peculiarly ingenious 
way he has of adapting his data, under one cover, 
to the needs of the scholar andthelayman. There 
is an abridged rendering into modern French of 
each medieval text, which affords material, for 
the general reader, of even greater interest than 
that contained in the two volumes previously pub- 
lished in this series. By this means, the author 
makes clear to men of the present day what ideas 
concerning the physical world existed in the minds 
of thoughtful men in the Middle Ages—men who 
were cultivated and intelligent although unfa- 


'xrx, 134-136 ; 249-251. 
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miliar with the higher researches in this realm of 
speculation. The point therefore of this work is 
not to give a history of the sciences and their de- 
velopment in the thirteenth century, but to pass 
in review those writings, in the vernacular, on 
natural phenomena which aimed to popularize the 
sciences or reproduced the common beliefs of men 
with reference to nature. 

The author has thought it undesirable to take 
account of medieval compilations in Latin such 
as those of Neckam, Albertus Magnus, and Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, ill-suited to the general needs of 
the age owing to their vastness and technical 
character. The French adaptors or translators of 
less involved writings such as the Imago Mundi 
of Honorius took occasion to add to the original 
certain ideas and reflections of their own in con- 
formity with those of the French readers for 
whom they wrote. It was French versions of this 
type which gave nearly all classes of men, from 
the time of Saint Louis up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an opportunity to learn about the world. 
On account of these considerations, M. Langlois 
has chosen for his volume the five principal 
French encyclopaedias mentioned above, together 
with the two works of Philippe de Thaon. The 
work of Barthélemy I’ Anglais: De proprietatibus 
rerum, divided into nineteen books, although 
translated into French by Jehan de Corbechon 
only in 1372, is included in this volume on ac- 
count of the prodigious vogue it enjoyed in France 
in the thirteenth century, The synopsis in mod- 
ern French of Barthélemy, given by M. Langlois, 
shows, as well as any writing can, the crudity 
and weirdness of medieval thought when com- 
pared with the ordinary every-day knowledge in 
modern times of biology, physics and astronomy, 
and, in particular, of geography. The analysis 
of the Roman de Sidrach produces a similar effect 
with its strangely confused notions about ethics 
and theology. Almost the same thing might be 
said of the Livre du Trésor, although Brunetto is 
a more cautious writer and refrains from many of 
the absurdities incident to this class of literature. 

Each chapter has a preface in which M. 
Langlois gives especial evidence of the technical 
erudition which characterizes all his work; the 
preface to the Image du Monde treats of the three 
redactions of this famous work and gives many 
important data concerning authorship and other 
problems of a philological character. The discus- 
sion upon the nationality of Barthélemy and the 
question as to who was the French author of the 
book of Sidrach are carefully outlined, with the 
various opinions of authorities quoted and fairly 
considered so as to give as complete a treatment 
of the problems as possible. 

Of the six writers analyzed in the volume, 
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only two have been made accessible to the student 
in modern editions, so that the present work of 
M. Langlois will hold its place for some time to 
come as an authoritative book of reference in this 
field. 
F. L. Crircniow. 
Princeton University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AND AFTERTHOUGHT IN BROWNING’S 
Paracelsus 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—I have drawn attention, in your columns 
and elsewhere, to the influence exercised by Eliza- 
beth Barrett upon Robert Browning, especially 
in the deepening and clarifying of his religious 
convictions. I should like to add to my argument 
a stray fact, which may be regarded by some as 
merely a curious coincidence, but seems to me of 
greater significance. In Parace/sus, Book 11, after 
the lines 648-9, spoken by Aprile : 

Yes; Isee now. God is the Perrect Poet, 

Who iv His person acts His own creations. 
Browning added in the edition of 1849 the follow- 
ing passage : 

Shall Man refuse to be ought less than God? 

Man’s weakness is his glory—for the strength 

Which raises him to heaven and near God’s self 

Came spite of it ; God’s strength his glory is, 

For thence came with our weakness sympath 

Which brought God down to earth, a man like us. 

In the edition of 1863, the interpolation was 
suppressed. The addition and the omission are 
alike noteworthy, I think. I am indebted for the 
textual information to the edition of Browning’s 
Paracelsus recently published in London by Miss 
Margaret L. Lee and Miss Katharine .B. Locock. 


J. W. CunLIFFE. 


University of Wisconsin. 


A NeEGLEcTED PARALLEL 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—The following parallel has, I believe, 
escaped the notice of the commentators of Klop- 
stock. Of the angel Chebar we read (Messias, 
xu, 510 ff.): 

Thm sanken herab, wie Schatten, die Fliigel, 
Ohne zu ténen, and ohne zu duften des ewigen Friihlings 
Siisse Geriiche, nicht mehr mit des Himmels Bliiue 
bestrémet, 
Triefend nicht mehr von goldenen Tropfen.”’ 
This is clearly reminiscent of the angel Raphael 
of whom Milton sings : 


‘*the pair [se. of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
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With regal ornament ; the middle pair 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ roun 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colors dipt in heaven. 

Like Maia’s son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide.’’ (Paradise Lost, v, 278 ff. ) 


©. H. Ispersuorr. 
Harvard University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


A Study of Words, by E. M. Blackburn, M. A. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co., 1911), is a student’s 
dictionary of English words, with concise defini- 
tions arranged in the order of the development of 
meaning from the primary or radical significance, 
which is made clear by a brief indication of the 
etymology. In other words, it is a concise, ety- 
mological dictionary, constructed with special 
reference to the clear apprehension of the exact 
meaning and the approved use of words. But it 
is the wish of the compiler to have his book taken 
to be not a dictionary but a method of studying 
words deductively, starting with the derivation 
and proceeding thence through meanings. The 
method is illustrated in the preface by the series 
of meanings carried by the word pitch. It is not 
well to omit the etymology of a word when it is 
doubtful, for the conjectured source is usually 
arrived at by specially careful study. In the 
case of pitch, the etymology is, however, omitted, 
and there is no suggestion of a connection with 
pike and peak (altho peck is referred to in the 
preface, it is not found in the body of the work). 
It is doubtful whether this dictionary fills a want. 
Its limitations are disappointing : ‘‘ Many com- 
mon words, and most uncommon ones, have been 
omitted, and the rarer words of other languages 
than ours have been avoided, Sometimes deriva- 
tion without meaning is given, and sometimes 
meaning without derivation. In cases of doubtful 
origin, not more than one explanation is offered, 
and alternative possibilities are not discussed.’’ 


No doubt will be entertained of the usefulness 
of The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Eng- 
lish. Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. 
Fowler from The Oxford Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 1911). This is a marvel of condensation, 
accomplished by skilful hands and with the laud- 
able purpose of putting the average man into 
possession of a large portion of the extraordinary 
work of the editors of the great Oxford Dictionary. 
As a dictionary for the school-satchel this handy 
volume far surpasses all others in fulness and 
accuracy. 
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Diss. Miinster ; Aschendorff, 1911. 

Senger, J. Henry.—The final aim of Modern Foreign Language 
Study in Secondary Education. [Reprinted from the University 
of California Chronicle, x11. ] 

Sharp, A. E.—Elements of English Grammar. New York: 
William R. Jenkins Co., 1911. $1.00. 

Shearin, Hubert G.—British Ballads in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. [Reprinted from Zhe Sewanee Review, July, 1911.] : 

Strucks, Carsten.—Der junge Parzival in Wolframs von 
Eschenbach ‘‘ Parzival,’’ Chrestiens von Troyes ‘‘ conte del gral,’’ 
im englischen ‘‘ Sir Percyvelle’’ und italienischen ‘‘ Carduino,”’ 
Diss. Miinster. Borno- Leipzig: Robert Noske, 1910. 

Strunk, William, Jr.—All for Love and The Spanish Fryar, by 
John Dryden. [Belles-Lettres Series.] Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1911. 

Werner, K.—-Lord Byrons ‘‘Sardonopalus.’’ Quellen und 
Analyse des Dramas. Progr. Kremsmunster: 1911. 

Willkomm, H. W.—Uber Richard Johnsons ‘‘ Seven Champions 
of Christendom’’ (1596). Diss. Heidelberg: 1910. 

Woolley, Edwin C.—Exercises in English. Boston: D.C. Heath 


and Co., 1911. 
SCANDINAVIAN 


Heusler, Andr.—Das Strafrecht der Isliindersagas. 
Duncker & Humblot, 1911. 8vo., 246 pp., M. 6.— 

Konongs Skuggja, Fragment RA. 58 C. From an Old Norwe- 
gian parchment codex of the thirteenth century with helioty pe 
copy and a study of the paleography and the language by George 
T. Flom. (The University Studies. Vol. 1v, No.2.) Urbana, 
Iil.: University of Illinois, 1911. Roy. 8vo., 54+ 9 pp. w. 8 
plates, $1.25. 

Mayrhofer, Johs.—Henrik Ibsen. 
1911. 8vo., 186 pp., M. 3.— 

Musinowicz, Alex.—Die Stellung das attributiven Adjektivs im 
Altislindischen u. Altnorwegischen. (Diss.) Riga: N. Kymmel, 
1911. 8vo., xii + 130 pp., M. 5.— 

Sprak och Stil. Tidskrift for Nysvensk Sprakforskning. Utg. af 
B. Hesselman, O. Ostergreen, R. G. Berg. x1. Argingen. Upp- 
sala: A.-B. Akademiska Bokhandeln, 1911. 8vo., 312 pp. Kr. 4.— 


GERMAN 


Boysen, J. L.—-Ueber den Gebrauch des Genitivs in den Epen 
— von Eschenbach. (Diss.) Wiirzburg: 1910. 8vo., 
173 pp. 

Brandl, Karl.—Unsere Schrift. 3 Abhandlungen zur Einfiihrung 
in die Geschichte der Schrift u. des Buchdrucks. Mit 89 Abbild- 
ungen u. 3 Beilagen. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911, 
8vo., vii + 80 + 12 pp., M. 2,60, b’d M. 3,20. 

Braune, Wilkelm.—Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (mit Glossar)- 
7. Auflage. Halle a, S.: M. Niemeyer, 1911. Roy. 8vo., viii -+ 
272 pp. 

Brugier, Gust.-—Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 12. Aufl, 
hrsg. v. E. M. Hamann. —" i/B.: Herder, 1911. 8vo., 
xxiv -++ 745 pp., M. 7,50, cloth M. 9.— 

Claus, Paul.—Rhythmik u. Metrik in Sebastian Brandts Nar- 
renschiff. (Quellen u. Forschungen, hrsg. v. Brandl, Er. 
Schmidt u. Schultz. 112. Heft.) Strassburg: K. J. Triibner, 
1911. 8vo., viii + 120 pp., M. 3,50. 

Dichtungen des deutschen Ordens. 111. Die poetische Bearbeitung 
des Buches Daniel, aus der Stuttgarter Handschr. hrsg. v. Arth. 
Hiibner. (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, hrsg. v. der K. 
Preuss. Akademie d. Wiss., xtx. Bd.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. 
Roy. 8vo., xxiii + 162 pp. (w. facsim. ), M. 6.60. 


Leipzig : 


Berlin: Herm. Walther, 


Dittmar, H.—Syntaktische Grundfragen. 
1911. Roy. 8vo., 27 pp. 

Dobbeck, W.—Untersuchungen zur Wiirzburger Liederhand- 
schrift. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1910. 8vo., 48 pp. 

Eichler, E.—Die mittelhochdeutsche Apocalypse in den Miin- 
chener Handschriften Cgm. 292 und Cgm, 111. (Diss.) Greifs- 
wald: 1910. 8vo., 126 pp. 

Engel, Eduard.—Deutsche Stilkunst. 6. Aufl. Mit 18 Hand- 
schriften. Wien: F. Tempsky, 1911. 8vo., 484 pp., cloth M. 5.— 

Harder, Frz.— Werden und Wandern unserer Worter. Etymo- 
logische Plaudereien. 4. Aufl. Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. 8vo., 
vili ++ 258 pp., cloth M, 4.— 

Hommer, E.--Studien zur Dialektgeographie des Westerwaldes. 
(Diss.) Marburg: 1910. 8vo., 63 pp. 

Igel. P.—Das gi-Prifix als Perfektivierungsmittel in Otfrids 
Evangelienbuch. (Diss.) Heidelberg: 1911. 8vo., 119 pp. 

Klinkott, H. G.--Ulrich von dem Tiirlin als Nachahmer Wolf- 
rams von Eschenbach. ( Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 93 pp. 

Leopold, M.--Zur Behandlung des Artikels ver- im Deutschen 
Wéorterbuch. (Progr.) Breslau: 1910. 4to., 16 pp. 

Leydecker, C.—Angelsiichsisches in althochdeutschen Glossen. 
(Diss.) Bonn: 1910, 8vo., 38 pp. 

Mack, A.--Der Sprachschatz Neidharts von Reuenthal. 
druck.) (Diss.) Wiirzburg: 1909. 8vo., 54 pp. 

Meisinger, 0.—Die Appellativnamen in den hochdeutschen 
Mundarten (Nachtriige). (Progr.) Lérrach: 1910. 4to., 19 pp. 

Muchall, W.—Zur Poesie Gottfrieds von Neifen. (Diss.) Leip- 
zig: 1911. 8vo., viii -+ 70 pp. w. 1 plate. 

Das Nibelungenlied.—Ubertr. v. Karl Simrock. Leipzig: Tem- 
pel-Verlag, 1911. 8vo., 370 pp., cloth M. 5.—, leather M. 7.— 

Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, hrsg. v. Johs. 
Hoops. I. Bd., 1. Lfg. Strassburg ; K. J. Triibner, 1911. Roy. 
8vo., pp. i-xi + 1-152 (w. 26 drawings and 11 plates), M. 5.— 

Textor, L.—Untersuchungen tiber den Sprachgebrauch im Lo- 
hengrin. (Diss.) Greifswald; 1911. 8vo., 75 pp. 

Vietor, Wilh.—Kleine Phonetik des Deutschen, Englischen u. 
Franzésischen. 70. Aufl. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1911. 8vo., 
xvi + 132 pp., M. 2,50, b’d M. 2,80. 

Wagner.—Die Kanzleisprache Reutlingens von 1300-1600. 
(Progr.) Stuttgart: 1910. 4to., 58 pp. 

Weidenmiiller, 0.—Das Volksbuch von Wigvleis vom Rade. 
(Diss.) Gottingen: 1910. 8vo., 56 pp. 

Weisemann, E.—Form und Verbreitung des Compositionsvokals 
in Nominalcompositen bei Notker. (Diss.) Erlangen: 1911. 8vo. 
143 pp. 

Weller, A.—Die Sprache in den iiltesten deutschen Urkunden 
des deutschen Ordens. (Diss.) Kénigsberg. 8vo., 38 pp. 

Wessely. Ign. Eman.—Grammatisch-stilistisches Wérterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache. 4. Aufl. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1911. 8yo. 
x + 198 pp., cloth M. 2.— 

Wiesotzky, Bruno.--Untersuchungen iib. das mhd. ‘‘ Buch der 
Riigen.’’ (Quellen u. Forschungen, hrsg. v. Brandl, Er. Schmidt 
u. Schultz. 113. Heft.) Strassburg; K. J. Triibner, 1911. 8vo., 
x + 72 pp., M. 2,20. 


(Progr.) Grimma.: 


(Teil- 


Alt, Karl.--Goethe u. seine Zeit. (Wissenschaft u. omg 
99.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1911. 8vo., iv + 155 pp., M. 
1.—-, cloth M. 1,25. 

Angermann, R.—Der Typus des Leidvollen in. der deutschen 
Volksballade. Zur Psychologie und Aesthetik der Volksdichtung. 
(Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 8vo., 105 pp. 

Barth, A.--Stil von G. A. Biirgers Lyrik. (Diss.) Marburg: 
1911. 8vo., 117 pp. 

Baumgartner, Alex., $.J.--Goethe. Sein Leben u. seine Werke. 
3. Aufl., besorgt von Alois Stockmann, 8. J. (In 2 Bdn.) 1. Bd, 
Jugend, Lehr- und Wanderjahre. Von 1749-1790. Freiburg i/B.; 
Herder, 1911. 8vo., xxvi + 569 pp., M. 10.—, cloth M. 12.— 

Berendt, H.—Untersuchungen zur Entstehungsgeschichte von 
Wilhelm Meisters theatralischer Sendung. (Diss.) Bonn: 1910. 
8vo., x + 71 pp. 

Bielschowsky, Alb.-Goethe. Sein Leben u. seine Werke. (In 
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2 Bdn.) 2. Bd. 22. Aufl. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1911. 8vo., v 
+ 748 pp., cloth M. 8.— 

Bobeth, Johs.—Die Zeitschriften der Romantik. Leipzig: H. 
Haessel, 1911. 8vo., x + 431 pp. (w. 16 facsim.). M. 8.--, 
half mor. M. 10,50. 

Bode, Wilh.—Die Tonkunst in Goethes Leben. 2 Bde. Berlin: 
E. 8. Mittler, 1912. 8vo., xii + 304 and viii + 385 pp., b’d M. 
9.—, half vellum M. 10.—, leather M. 14.— 

Brecht, Walth.—Heinse und der iisthetische Immoralismus. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. 8vo., xvi + 195 pp., M. 6.— 

Biichner, Wilh.—Goethes Faust. Eine Analyse der Dichtg. 
ae: B. G. Teubner, 1911. 8vo., vi + 128 pp., M. 2.—, cloth 

. 2,80. 

Cieve, K.—Goethes Verhiiltnis zu Hans Sachs. 
Schwedt a. O.: 1911. 8vo., 27 pp. 


Decker, Otto.—Helmuth Schrider. Sein Leben u. seine Werke. 
( Beitriige zur Geschichte der niederdeutschen Dichtung. 1. Bd.) 
Rostock; Kaufungen-Verlag, 1911. 8vo., 78 pp., M. 1,80. 

Deiters. H.—Stilistische Studien zu Hebbels Tragédien. ( Diss. ) 
Berlin: 1911. 8vo., 160 pp. 

Fritze, R.—Der Anteil Annettes von Droste-Iiilshoff an Levin 
Schiickings Werken. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 118 pp. 

Geisel, J.—‘‘Tasso”’ und sein Gefolge. (Diss.) Berlin; 1911. 
8vo., 63 pp. 

Gloege, Geo.—Novalis ‘‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen’’ als Aus- 
druck seiner Persénlichkeit. (Teutonia. 20. Heft.) Leipzig: C. 
Avenarius, 1911. 8vo., xvii + 188 pp., M. 4.— 

Glick, G.— Kotzebues ‘* Rudolf von Habsburg’’ Drama. 
(Progr.) Lundenburg: 1910. 8vo., 23 pp. 

Gosthe-Kalender auf d. J. 1912, hrsg. v. Carl Schiiddekopf.- 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1911. 8vo., viii + 152 pp. (w. 24 plates), 
b’d M. 1,50, Luxusausg. M. 5.— 

Grempler, Georg.—Goethes Clavigo. Erliiuterung u. literarhi- 
stor. Wiirdigung. (Bausteine z. Gesch. der neueren deutschen 
Literatur, hrsg. v. Frz. Saran. V.) Halie: Max Niemeyer, 1911. 
Svo., xvi + 205 pp., M. 4, cloth M. 5.— 

Graven, E.—Die Naturschilderung in den Dichterwerken von 
Nikolaus Lenau. (Diss.) Wiirzburg: 1909. 8vo., 120 pp. 

Hartmann, Max.—Ludwig Achim von Arnim als Dramatiker. 
( Breslauer Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte. 24. Heft.) Breslau: 
F. Hirt, 1911. 8vo., iv + 132 pp., M. 3,40. 

Hellingrath, Norb. v.—Pindariibertragungen von Holderlin. 
Jena; E. Diederichs, 1911. 8vo., vii + 83 pp., M. 1,50. 

Hiadny, E.--Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Griechenstiicke I. 
(Progr.) Loeben: 1910. 8vo., 29 pp. 

Hiinich, Fritz Adf.—Das Fortleben des ilteren Volksliedes im 
Kirchenliede des 17. Jahrh. (Probefahrten. Hrsg. v. A. Késter 
= Bd.) Leipzig: R. Voigtlinder, 1911. 8vo., vii + 44 pp., 

. 1,80. 

Janentzky, Ch.—G. A. Biirgers Akademische Lehrtitigkeit. T. 
1. (Diss.) Miinchen;: 1909. 8vo., 35 pp. 

Jahresderichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 19. u. 
20. Bd. (1908 u. 1909) mm. Text u, Register. Berlin-Zehlendorf: 
B. Behr, 1911. Roy. 8vo., viii+- 544 pp., M. 38.—, b’d M. 40.— 

Klenz. Heinr.—Felix Stillfried, ein niederdeutscher Dichter. 
(Beitriige zur Geschichte der niederdeutschen Dichtung. 2. Bd. ) 
Rostock: Kaufungen-Verlag, 1911. 

Klewitz, J.—Die Natur in Giinthers Lyrik. Ein Beitrag zur 
Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrh. u. zur Wiirdigung des Dich- 
ters. (Diss.) Jena: 1910. 8vo., 98 pp. 

Kniepen. M.—Annettens von Droste-Hiilshoff dramatische Ti- 
tigkeit. (Diss.) Miinchen; 1910. 8vo., 104 pp. 

Kniippelhoitz, P.—Der Monolog in den Dramen Andreas Gry- 
phius. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 122 pp. 

Lauterbach, M.—Die Entstehungsgeschichte der ‘‘ Leiden des 
jungen Werthers.”” (Progr.) Jena: 1911. 4to., 16 pp. 

Lienhard, Frdr.—Wege nach Weimar. Beitriige zur Erneuerung 
des [dealismus. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart; Greiner & Pfeiffer, 1911. 
8vo., iv + 258 pp., cloth M. 3,50. 

Luterbacher, Otto.—-Die Landschaft in Gottfr. Kellers Prosa- 
werken. (Sprache u. Dichtung. 8. Heft.)  Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1911. 8vo., viii + 83 pp., M. 3.— 


(Progr. ) 


Meschendurfer, AA—Heinrich von Kleist als Prosaschriftsteller. 
(Progr.) Brassé (Kronstadt): 1910. 8vo., 33 pp. 

Metz, Adf.—-Friederike Brion. Eine neue Darstellung der ‘‘Ge- 
schichte in Sesenheim.’’ Miinchen ; C. H. Beck, 1911. 8vo., iii 
-++ 237 pp., cloth M. 4.— 


Moschmer, Alfr.—Holtei als Dramatiker. (Breslauer Beitrige 
zur Literaturgeschichte. 28. Heft.) Breslau: F. Hirt, 1911. 8vo. 
viii + 185 pp., M. 4,60. 

Noch, Curt.—Grillparzers Ahnfrau u. die Wiener Volksdra- 
matik. Leipzig; E. Wiegandt, 1911. 8vo., 80 pp., M. 1,20. 

. Pinthus, Kurt.--Die Romane Levin Schiickings. (Probefahrten. 
Erstlingsarbeiten aus dem dt. Seminar in Leipzig, hrsg. v. A. 
Késter. 20. Bd.) Leipzig: R. Voigtlinder, 1911. 8vo., vii + 
166 pp., M. 4,80. 

Raab, R.—Pierre Corneille in deutschen Uebersetzungen und auf 
der deutschen Biihne bis Lessing. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- und 
Theatergeschichte des 17. und 18. Jahrh. (Diss.) Heidelberg: 
1910. 8vo., 204 pp. 

Rattay, Kurt.—Die Ostracher Liederhandschrift u. ihre Stellung 
in der Geschichte des deutschen Liedes. Halle; M. Niemeyer, 
1911. 8vo., xii + 136 pp., M. 5.— 

Reuter-Kalender auf d. J. 1912, hrsg. v. Karl Th. Gaedertz. 
Mit Buchschmuck u. Illustr. v. Joh. Bahr u. s. w. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, (1911). Roy. 8vo., 104 pp., M. 1,20, b’d M. 2.— 

Riemann, E.—Nordfriesland in der erzihlenden “Dichtung seit 
Anfang des 19. Jahrh. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1910. 8vo., 154 pp. 

Riemann, R.—Die Entwicklung des politischen und exotischen 
Romans in Deutschland. (Progr.) Leipzig: 1911. 4to., 33 pp. 

Rohr, Jul.—Gerhart Hauptmanns dramatisches Schaffen. Eine 
Studie. Dresden: E. Pierson, 1912. 8vo., iii + 318 pp., M. 
4.—, b’d M. 5.— 

Schmitz, F. M.—Metrische Untersuchungen zu Paul Flemings 
deutschen Gedichten. Teil 1. (Diss.) Bonn: 1910. 8vo., 43 pp. 

Schneider, Ferd.—Th. G. v. Hippel in den Jahren von 1741- 
1781. Prag: Taussig & Taussig, 1911. xi + 226 + 27 pp. (w. 
portr.), M. 6.— 

Schubotz, E,—-Chamissos Gedichte. Eine Stiluntersuchung. 
( Diss.) Marburg: 1910. 8vo., vii + 127 pp. 

Seligmann, A.—‘‘Figaros Hochzeit’? von Beaumarchais und 
deutsche Literatur. 1. Teil. (Progr.) Troppau: 1910. 8vo., 

pp- 

Soergel. Alb,—Dichtung u. Dichter der Zeit. Eine Schilderung 
der dt. Literatur der letzten Jahrzehnte. Leipzig: R. Voigtlin- 
der, 1911. 8vo., xii + 348 pp. (mit 345 Abbildgn.), cloth M. 
12,50, half mor. M. 14.— 

Stichternath, Frdr.—Em. Geibels Lyrik, auf ihre deutschen 
Miinster ; F. Coppenrath, 1911. 8vo., viii -+ 
147 pp., M. 3.— 

Szymanzig, M.—Immermanns ‘Tristan und Isolde.” (Teil- 
druck.) (Diss.) Marburg: 1910. 8vo., viii + 89 pp. 

Thoma, G.—Westfalens Anteil an der Dichtung der Befreiungs- 
kriege. (Diss.) Miinster; 1909. 8vo., 159 pp. 

Ulbrich, Fr.—Die Belustigungen des Verstandes und des Witzes. 
Ein Beitrag zur Journalistik des 18. Jahrh. (Diss.) Leipzig; 
1911. 8vo., 229 pp. 

Warschauer, Adf.—Heinrich Heine in Posen. Ausg. als Fest- 
gabe der kénig]. Akademie zu Posen an die germanist. Sektion des 
Posen: J. Jolowicz, 1911. 8vo., 16 pp., 

Weigle, J.—Emanuel Geibels Jugendlyrik. (Diss.) Marburg: 
1910. 8vo., 94 pp. 


Fontane, Th.—Grete Minde. With introduction and notes by 
Harvey W. Thayer. New York; Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 12mo. 
xxxi + 184 pp. (w. portr.), cloth 60 cents. 

Goethe.—Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung. Nach der 
Schultheszischen Abschrift hrsg. vy. Harry Mayne. (Wobhlfeile 
Ausgabe.) Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta Nachf., 1911. Cap 8vo., 
xxxix + 436 pp., M. 2.—, b’d (in paper) M. 3.— 

—— Werke, hrsg. im Auftrage der Grossherzogin Sophie vy. 
Sachsen. Bd. 51 u. 52. [Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sen- 
dung, hrsg. v. Harry Maync.] Weimar: H. Bohlaus Nachf., 1911. 
8vo., iv + 311 u. iv + 301 pp. 
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Holly, M. Bine.—German Epics Retold. With notes, German 
uestions, and vocabulary. New York, eic.; American Book Co., 
(1911). 16mo., 336 pp., cloth 65 cents. 

Patton, E. E.—-An American in Germany. [46 conversations, 
with appendix]. Boston, ete.: D. C. Heath & Co., (1911). 12mo, 
viii + 184 pp., cloth 75 cents. 

Wylie, J. A. R.—Mein Deutsches Jahr. Aus dem Englischen 
von Ernst A. Fiihr. Braunschweig: Appelhans & Co., 1911. 8vo. 
viii + 320 pp., M. 3,50, b’d M. 4,50. 


FRENCH 


Annuaire de |’ Association syndicale des critiques littéraires et 
bibliographes. Paris ; 10 Cité Rougemont, 1911. 8vo. 

—— de la Société de littérature wallonne. No. 24, année 1911. 
Liege; Impr. H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1911. 12mo., 173 pp. 

Beaulieu, Camille.—La Cabourne des Briffaulx de maitre Fran- 
cois Rabelais. Niort: G. Clouzot, 1911. 8vo., 27 pp. 


Becker, H.—Rodogune, tragédie, de P. Corneille. Edition con- 
forme au dernier texte revu par Corneille, avec toutes les vari- 
anies, une notice sur la piéce, un commentaire historique, philo- 
logique et littéraire, et analyse de la Rhodogune de Gabriel Gil- 
bert. Paris; Garnier fréres, 1911. 18mo., xl + 137 pp. 

Bonnet, Joseph.—(Euvres inconnues de J. Racine, découvertes 
i la Bibliothéque impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg, par l’abbé 
——. Potmessacrés. Lille: Impr. Desclée, de Brouweret Cie., 
1911. 8vo., xvi + 330 pp. Fr. 10. 

Bornemann, Anna.—Varianten im Génie du Christianisme von 
Chateaubriand. Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte. 8vo., 133 pp. 
Heidelberg Dissertation. 

Champaval, J. B.—Dictionnaire des familles nobles et notables 
de la Corraze. T. ler. Tulle; J. Mazeyrie, 1911. 8vo., viii -+ 
556 pp. 

Champion, Pierre.—La Vie de Charles d’ Orléans (1394-1465). 
Paris: Champion, 1911. Fr. 15. (Bibliothéque du xve siécle. 
T. ) 

Cheysson, E,—(Euvres choisies. u. Paris: A. Rousseau, 1911. 
8vo., 417 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Chinard, Gilbert.—L’Exotisme américain dans la littérature 
francaise au xvie siecle d’aprés Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, 
ete. Paris: Hachette, 1911. 16mo., xvii -+ 246 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Chot, Joseph.— Albert du Bois. Essai critique. Paris: E. San- 
sot, 1911. 8vo., 270 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Churton Collins, J.—Voltaire, Montesquieu et Rousseau en An- 
gleterre par Pierre Deseille. Paris; Hachette, 1911. 16mo., viii 
+ 255 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Coppée, Francois.—Sonnets intimes et potmes inédits (1862- 
1908). Paris: A. Lemerre, 1911. 18mo., 214 pp. Fr. 3. 

Coutil, L—La Pierre de |’ Agour ou pierre de Gargantua. Le 
Mans; impr. Monnoyer, 1910. 8vo., 4 pp. [6¢ Congrés préhis- 
torique de France, session de Tours, 1910 a 714 4 716).] 

Faguet, E.—En lisant les beaux vieux livres. Paris: Hachette, 
1911. Fr. 3.50. 

Falgairolle, Prosper. — Une ancienne locution proverbiale : 
‘Caller au diable de Vauvert, faire le diable de Vauvert, c’est le 
diable de Vauvert.’’ Nimes: Impr. générale, 1911. 8vo., 15 pp. 
(Extrait de la ‘‘ Revue du Midi.’’ ) 

Feriaud, Théophile.—Solution d’une énigme littéraire : le son- 
net d’Arvers est-il traduit de litalien? Viterbo; tip. G. Agne- 
sotti, 1911. 8vo., 21 pp. 

Foerster, W.— Kristian von Troyes, Wilhelm v. England ( Guil- 
laumed’ Angleterre). Ein Abenteuerroman. Textausgabe mit Ein- 
leitung hrsg. v. ——. Halle: Niemeyer, 1911. 8vo., xxxv + 92 
pp. M. 2.40. (Romanische Bibliothek, xx.) 

Fontanesi Poma, Federica.—Jocelyn og Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine: analyse et impressions. Parma: L. Battei, 1911. 8vo., 
48 pp. 

Funck-Brentano,—La Vision romantique. Voyages de Victor 
Hugo dans les Alpes et de Gavarni dans les Pyrénées. Rouen ; 
imp. L. Gy, 1910. 4to., 17 pp. 

Gayot, André.—Une ancienne muscadine, Fortunée Hamelin. 
Lettres inédites, 1839-1851. Recueilles et publiées par ——. Pré- 
face de M. Emile Faguet, del’ Académie francaise. Paris : Emile- 
Paul. 1911. 8vo., iv + 324 pp. and 1 facsimile. Fr. 5. 


Griselle, E.—Fénelon, Etudes historiques. Puris; Hachet 
1911. 16mo., 381 pp. Fr. 3.50. — 

—— Bossuet et Fénelon. L’Edition de leur correspondance. 
Paris: H. Leclerc, 1910. 8vo., 123 pp. (Extrait du ‘ Bulletin 
du bibliophile.’’ ) 

Humblet, Jules.—Répertoire Léon Hardy, le comique populaire 
wallon. Numéro 9. Lidge: impr. Edouard 
1911-12. 16mo., 16 pp. Fr. 0.35. 


Huvelin, Abbé.—Quelques directeurs d’Ames au xvuie sidcle. 
Saint Francois de Sales. M. Olier. Saint Vincent de Paul. 
L’abbé de Rancé. Causeries, par !——. Paris: J. Gabalda et 
Cie., 1911. 18mo., xii + 244 pp. 

Lachévre, F.—L’ Edition originale de l’Histoire comique du 
Voyage dans la lune, de Cyrano de Bergerac. Paris : H. Leclerc, 
1911. 8vo., 18 pp. (Extrait du “‘ Bulletin du Bibliophile.’ ) 


La Chesnaye,J. de.—Le Vieux Bocage qui s’en va (notes de 
Folklore et de Traditionnisme). 1911. 8vo., 202 pp., with music. 
(Extrait de la ‘‘ Revue du Bas-Poitou.’’) 


Lehmann, Rud.—Die Formenelemente des Stils von Flaubert in 
den Romanen u. Novellen. Marburg: A. Ebel, 1911. 


Longuemare, E.—Bossuet et la Société francaise sous le régne de 
Louis XIV. - Princes, Courtisans et Favorites. Les Jeunes Filles. 
Libertins et Beaux Esprits. Les Pauvreset les Humbles. Paris; 
Bloud, 1910. 16mo., 288 pp. 


Malgron, L,—Le Romantisme et la Mode d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris: Champion, 1911. 8vo., viii + 254 pp, 

Martin, David.——Dictionnaire du patois de Lallé en Valgodemar. 
Gap: L. Jean et Peyrot, 1909. 2 parties en 1 vol. 8vo. (Ex- 
trait du ‘‘ Bulletin de la Société d’ études des Hautes- Alpes. ) 


Mobius, P.—-Ausgewihlte Werke. (Neue Auflage.) Leipzig ; 
J. A. Barth, 1911. 1. Bd. J. J. Rousseau. 8vo., xxiv + 312 pp. 
1 portrait and 1 facsimile. M. 3. 


Nicastro, Fil.—Influence de Graziella sur le lyrisme d’ Alphonse 
de Lamartine. aguse: tip. Destefano, 1911. 8vo., 16 pp. 

Oulmont, Charles.-Les Débats du clerc et du chevalier dans la 
littérature poétique du Moyen-Aye. Etude historique et littéraire 
suivie de |’édition critique des textes et ornée d’un fac-similé. 
Paris; H. Champion, 1911. 16mo., xvi + 234 pp. Fr, 5. 


. Pierre Gringoire. La Poésie morale, politique et drama- 
tique A la veille de la Renaissance. Paris ; i Champion, 1911. 
8vo., _ + 383 pp. Fr. 7.50. (Bibliothéque du xve siecle, 
t. XIV. 

—— Etude sur la langue de Pierre Gringoire. Paris; H. 
Champion, 1911. 8vo., vii+ 157 pp. (Bibliothéque du xve 
siecle, t. XV.) 

Pinvert, L.—Un post-scriptum sur Mérimée. Paris: H. Lecl 
1911. 8vo., 91 pp., and portrait. — 


_ Retinger, J.-H.—Histoire de la littérature francaise du Roman- 
tisme 4 nos jours. Paris; B. Grasset, 1911. 16mo., 321 pp. 


Rossmann, Ph.—Handbuch fiir einen Studienaufenthalt im 
franzdsischen Sprachgebiet, unter Mitwirkung von A. Brunne- 
mann, verfasst von ——. Vierte, umgearbeitete und bedeutend 
vermehrte Auflage von: ‘‘ Ein Studienaufenthalt in Paris.’’ 
Marburg; N. G. Elwert, 1911. viii + 222 pp. M. 3.20. 


Schuhmann, Robert.—Les Tragicques ; par Agrippa d’ Aubigné. 
Avec une introduction par ——. Paris: ch. Berger, 1911, 
257 pp. and 1 portrait. 

Schultz-Gora, 0,—Zwei altfranzisische Dichtungen, La Chaste- 
laine de Saint Gille—Du Chevalier au Barisel. Neu herausgege- 
ben mit Einleitungen, Anmerkungen und Glossar von —. 2. 
neu bearbeitete Auflage. Halle: Niemeyer, 1911. 8vo., viii +- 
210 pp. M. 3.60. 

Sichel, Edith.—Michel de Montaigne. London: Constable. 
Illust. Demy 8vo., iv -+ 271 pp. 7/6. 

Sioll, Marie Emma.—Fontenelle, vulgarisateur des sci 
Milan: impr. A. Cordani, 1910. 8vo., 85 pp. iia 

Travers, A.—Saint-Pol-Aurélien et leComte Withur. Les Saints 
de Bretagne. Vannes; Lafolye fréres, 1911. 8vo., 34 pp. 

Urbain, Ch. et Levesque, E.—Correspondance de Bossuet. Nou- 
velle édition, augmentée de lettres inédites et publiée avec des 
notes et des appendices sous le patronage de |’ Académie francaise 

—. T.4. 1689-1691. Paris: Hachette, 1911. 8vo., 538 


par 
pp. Fr.7.50. (Les Grands Ecrivains de la France. ) 


Vidal, J. M.—Esclarmonde de Foix dans la ie. Roma: ti 
Cuggiani, 1911. 8vo., 40 pp. 
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Viez, H. A.—Le parler populaire y prem de Roubaix. Etude 

phonétique (thése). Paris ; libr. E. Leroux, 1911. 8vo., 140 pp. 
—— Vocalisme du patois de Colembert (Boulonnais), (thése 

complémentaire). Paris: libr. E. Leroux, 1911. 8vo., 59 pp. 


Zeck, Ernst.--Der Publizist Pierre Dubois, seine Bedeutung im 
Rahmen der Politik Philipps IV. des Schénen und seine litera- 
rische Denk- und Arbeitsweise im Traktat ‘‘De recuperatione 
Terre Sancte.’’ Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1911. 
xix + 218 pp. M. 7. 


Beebe, Minnie Mason.—A French Grammar for schools and col- 
leges. New York: Ives-Butler Co., 1911. 12mo., 405 pp. $1.10. 

Bellows, Willliam, with the assistance of Auguste Marrot and 
Gustave Friteau.—Dictionary of French and English, English 
and French, compiled by John Bellows. Revised and enlarged 
by his son ——. New York: H. Holt, 1911. 16mo., 689 pp. 

Bertenshaw, T. H.—Erckmann-Chatrian. La Cométe: Pour- 
quoi Hunebourg ne fut pas rendu. Edited, with notes, exercises, 
and vocabularies, by —. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1911. 62 pp. 20cents. (Longman’s French Texts, Elementary 
Series. ) 

Ceppi, Marc.—Hugo: Gavroche. From Les Misérables. Edited 
by —. London: Clarendon Press, 1911. 12mo. 1/. (Junior 
French Series. ) 

— Contes frangais anciens et modernes. With or without 
vocabulary. London: Bell, 1911. 12mo. 1/6. 

Churchman, Philip H.— Exercises on French Sounds. New York: 
William R. Jenkins, 1911. iv + 47 pp. 

Fitzgerald, K.—Contes de Madame d’Aulnoy. London: Siegle, 
Hill, 1911. 16mo. 1/6 net.: 

Gautier, J—En Chine. London; Black, 1911. 8vo. 1/6 net. 
(Merveilleuses Histoires. ) 

Guizot.—Histoire de la civilisation en Europe, depuis le quin- 
ziéme siécle jusqu’Ala Révolution frangaise. London ; Macmillan, 
1911. 12mo., ix-+-116 pp. 1/. (Siepmann’s French Series. ) 

Hutton, H. L.—Soulie. L’ Enfant des Grenadiers, etc. Edited 

—. london: Clarendon Press, 1911. 12mo. 1/. (Oxford 
unior French Series. ) 

Kirkman, F. B.—Petits Contes populaires. Adapted and edited 
with exercisesby —. London: Black, 1911. 12mo., iii +52 pp. 8d. 

McKenzie, K.—Sardou, Victorien. La Perle noire; with notes 
and vocabulary by —-. New York: Jenkins, 1911. 12mo. 40 
cents net. 

Montaigne.—Essais choisis de ——. Préface d’ Emile Faguet. 
London: Dent, 1911. Frontispiece. 12mo., xiv + 237 pp. 1/6 net. 

Moore, J. Howard.—Helps for the Study of French. New 
York ; Jenkins, 1911. 60 cents. 

More!, L.—-Fromentin, Eugéne. Une année dans le Sahel ; ed. 
by ——. New York; Oxford Univ., 1911. 71-4 222 pp. $1.75. 
(Oxford Higher French Series, ed. by Leon Delbos. ) 

Paris, Henri.—Les Francais chez eux et entre eux. Conversa- 
tions de la vie courante. 2. éd. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1911. 
8vo., viii+ 120 pp. M. 1.50. 

Rigal, E., and G. Castegnier.—Daudet, Alphonse. Le siége de 
Berlin, et autres contes; with notes and vocabulary, by —. New 
York; Jenkins, 1911. 16mo., 115 pp. 25 cents. (Contes choisis. ) 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin.—Causeries du Lundi. v. 8. 
New York: Dutton, 1911. 16mo., 8 + 230 pp. 40 cents. 

Squair, John, and Pelham, Edgar.—The Poetry of Victor Hugo, 
edited by —. Boston; Ginn, 1911, 16mo., xvi-+ 330 pp. 90 cts. 


Wade, G. H.— Dumas, La Chasse au Chastre. Edited by ——. 
London; Clarendon Press, 1911. 12mo. 1s. (Oxford Junior 
French Series. ) 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.—La Divina Commedia, illustrata da Gustav 
Doré, e dichiarata con note tratte dai migliori commenti, per cura 
di Eugenio Camerini. Ediz. Economica. Milano ; Sonzogno, 1911. 
4to., 679 pp. L. 10. 

Aretino, Pietro.—I Ragionamenti. Roma: Frank, 1911. 8vo., 
pp- xiiiand 412. L. 12.50. (Con ritratto.) 


Arlosto, Lodovico.—Orlando Furioso, secondo le stampe del 


1516, 1521, 1532, rivedute dall’autore. Riproduzione letterale a 
cura di Filippo Ermini. Vol.  (canti xxi-lx delle edd. 1516 e 
1521). Roma: Soc. Filol. Romana, 1911. 8vo., 548 pp. L. 40. 

Autografi—inediti di Monaldo Leopardi, Pietro Giordano, Fran- 
cesco De Sanctis, Camillo De Meis, Tullio Dandolo, pobblicati a 
_ di G. Canevazzi. Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1911. 8vo., 

Pp- 

_Baccl, Orazio.—La Critica Letteraria, dall’antichita classica al 
cinquecento. Milano: Vallardi, 1911. 8vo., pp. 193-369. (fine. ) 
(Storia d. Generi Lett. Ital. ) 

. Bandello, Matteo.—Le Quattro Parti delle Novelle, riprodotte 
sulle antiche stampe di Lucca (1554) e di Dione (1573), a cura di 
Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli. Vol. 1v (ultimo). Torino: Unione 
Tip.-Editr., 1911. 16mo., 455 pp. 

Bistolfi, G.—La Poesia Dialettale Piemontese. Torino: tip. 
Subalpina, 1911. 8vo., 46 pp. 

Busenello, G. F.—I Sonetti Morali ed Amorosi. ‘Testo critico 
eet cura di Arthur Livingston. Venezia: tip. Fabbris, 1911. &vo., 

Ppp- 

Campana, L.—La Poesia Popolare d’Amore della Regione 
Aquesiana: saggio. Chieti: tip. Jecco, 1911. 8vo., 34pp. L, 1. 

Carduccl, Giosué.—-L’ Ode Barbara Alle Fonti del Clitumno anno- 
— da Augusto Stefanelli. Napoli: tip. 8. Morano, 1911. 8vo., 

PP- 

—— Lettere, MDCCCLIUI--MDMVI. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1911. 
16mo., xiii and 412 pp. L. 4 

Carrara, Giullo.---Un Ritratto Letterario: saggio di studio 
critico. [Sul Caronte dantesco.] Volumettor. Firenze: Bemporad, 
1911. 8vo.,19 pp. L. 1. 

Cassaro, Antonio.—-Struttura Sinottica Topocronografica della 
Divina Commedia, con nota preliminare sulla data del viaggio 
dantesco. Girgenti, tip. Montes, 1911. 8vo., 46 pp. 

Cellini, Benvenuto.—La Vita, illustrata da note di Attilio Butti. 
Milano ; Carrara, 1911. 8vo., 645 pp. 

Chiappelli, L._—Nuove Ricerche su Cino da Pistoia, con testi 
inediti. Vol. 1. Pistoia: tip. Cooperativa, 1911. 8vo., 118 pp. 

Crusca.—Atti della R. Accademia della C, Anno accademico 
1909-1910. Firenze: tip. Galileiana, 1911. 8vo., 155 pp. 

Dall’Ongaro, P.—Rime e Prose Varie, con introduzione di Naz- 
zareno Menghetti. Como: Gagliardi, 1911. 8vo., 72 pp. L. 1. 

Dante.—La Leggenda di D.: motti, facezie e tradizioni dei 
secoli XIV-XIX, con introduzione di G. Papini. Lanciano: Ca- 
rabba, 1911. 16mo., 128 pp. L. 1, 

De Choiseul, H.—Dante, Le Purgatoire, d’aprés les commenta- 
teurs. Paris; Firmin-Didot, 1911. 8vo., xxxii and 357 pp. 
Avec gravure. 

Fabris, Giovanni. —I]1 Codice Udinese Ottelio di antiche rime 
volgari. Cividale del Friuli : tip. Stagni, 1911. 8vo., 118 pp. 

Fano, Amelia.—Bricciche Cinquecentistiche: il Costante di 
Francesco Bolognetti e le Critiche di Girolamo Muzio e di Sperono 
Speroni. Padova; tip. Randi, 1911. 8vo., 49 pp. 

Fano, Clelia. —Scorci e Figure di Storia Reggiana. (Ottave in 
lode di un antico palazzo sulla Gliara in Reggio Emilia. Annota- 
zioni. La Burraschetta. Relazione del dott. Alessio Arlotti sul 
male che infesté la Mirandola nel 1602. Un poeta reggiano della 
fine del secolo xvi. Dal canzoniere di Pirro Ponti). Reggio Emilia: 
Borghi, 1911. 16mo., 99 pp. 

Francesco, D’Assisi, San.—The Inclosed Garden : being certain 
fair ensamples and miracles of the blessed messer St. Francis, now 
translated for the first time from a xvth century Ms. of the Fio- 
retti, preserved in the Riccardian Library at Florence, with an 
introduction and notes by M. Mansfield. Firenze: Cecchi, 1911. 
8vo., 67 pp. 

Filippini, Enrico.—L’ Accademia dei Rinvigoriti di Foligno e 
lOttava Edizione del Quadriregio: studio storico largamente 
documentato. Vol. 1. Perugia: Un. Tip. Coop., 1911. 8vo., 
fig. xviii and 270 pp. (Con tre facsimili. ) 

Lorenzonl, A.---Notizie sulla Vita e gli Scritti di Bindo Simone 
Perruzzi. Firenze; Libr. Ed. Fiorentina, 1911. 8vo., 83 pp. 

Lucinl, G. P.---L’Ora Topica di Carlo Dossi: saggio di critica 
integrale. Varese; Nicola, 1911. 8vo, 216 pp. L. 3. 

Lumbroso, Alberto.—Miscellanea Carducciana, a cura di A. L. 
Con prefazione di Benedetto Croce. Bologna; Zanichelli, 1911. 
16mo., xxxii and 397 pp. L. 4. 
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Marasca, Alessandro.—Comici dell’ Arte, secondo le notizie is- 
toriche di Francesco Bartoli, comico settecentista bolognese : let- 
tura fatta nella r. universita di Roma il 20 gennajo 1911. Roma; 


Loescher, 1911. 8vo.,19 pp. L. 1. 


_ Marinelli, Oddo.—L’ Anima di Ada Negri. Ancona: Fogola, 
1911. 8vo., 49 pp. (Con due ritratti.) 

Micheli Pellegrini, E.---Francesco Redi, letterato e 7 : saggio. 
Firenze: Succ. Le Monnier, 1911. 16mo., 303 pp. L. 3. 


Massia, P.—Le Trovinasse di Settimo Vittone; noterella di- 


etimologia. Ivrea: tip. Garda, 1911. 8vo., 7 pp. 

Marlitta, Fedele.--Il Bacio a Madonna Laura: noterella pe- 
trarchesca. Catania; Gianotta, 1911. 16mo., 35 pp. 

Morley, Lacy Collison.—-Modern Italian Literature. London: 
Putnam, 1911. 8vo., 364 pp. 6s. 

Nievo, Ippolito. —Gli Amori Garibaldini, con 
introduzione a cura di Domenico Bulferetti. 
1911. 8vo., xxviand 96 pp. L. 1. 

Paggi, G.—Contributo Statistico alla Biografia di Dante. Jesi: 
tip. Flori, 1911. 8vo., 40 pp. 

Pellizzari, Pletro.—Canzoni d’ Amore del Contado Magliese in 
Terra d’Otranto, raccolte e pubblicate da P. P. Napoli; Perrella 
8vo., 20 pp. (Per Nozze.) 

Ponti, Cesare.—Nota alla Terzina xxix del Canto x del Para- 
diso. Milano; tip. Artigianelli, 1911. 8vo., 7 pp. 

Rajna, Plo.---Tra le Penombre e le Nebbie della Gaya Sciensa. 
Cividale del Friuli, tip. Stagni, 1911. 8vo., 40 pp. (Estr. Miscell. 
Crescini. ) 

Righetti, Agnese.—I1 Giornale Arcadico, 1819-1856: studio let- 
terario, con inediti. Roma: tip. Pallotta, 1911. 8vo., 131 pp. 

Rizzacasa d’Orsogna, Giovanni.—-Ancora per il 1301: risposta 
ad uno studio del prof. Vittorio Cian... pubblicato nel Fanfulla 
d. Domenica, . . . col titolo Ancora pel 1300. Palermo: tip. Virzi, 
1911. 8vo., 27 pp. 

Rosa, $.—Intorno ad alcune Dizioni Lombarde che sono nel 
poemo dantesco. Milano: tip. Indipendenza, 1911. 8vo., 19 pp. 

Salviati, Attilio.---Iconografia Dantesca. Bologna; tip. Berti, 
1911. 4to., 14 pp. 

Sanesi, Ireneo.——La Commedia. Milano: Vallardi, 1911. 8vo., 
pp. 481-500, fine. (Storia d. Generi Lett. It.) 

Sarasino, E.—Nuovo Contributo alla Vita di Pierio Valeriano 
da Belluno, umanista della prima meta del sec. xvi, con un saggio 
di traduzione di una sua ode amorosa. Milano; tip. Allegretti, 
1911. 8vo., 16 pp. (Per Nozze.) 

Scenna, D.--Spigolature Critiche : Minuzie Carducciane ; Dry- 
den e Boccaccio. Chieti : tip. Jecco, 1911. 8vo., 83 pp. 

Surra, Giacomo.—La Conoscenza del Futuro e del Presente nei 
Dannati Danteschi. Novara; tip. Guaglio, 1911. 8vo., 47 pp. 
L. 1.50. 

Tamassia, Nino.—Lectura Dantis: 1] Canto xvi del Purgatorio 
Soc. Dantesca Ital. Lez. di Padova.) Padova; Drucker, 1911. 
vo., 29 pp. 

Tivano, Lazzarina.—Le Laude di Jacopone da Todi nel ms. 
Parigino 559 : varianti, critica, fonetica, valore estetico e morale. 
Terni: tip. Y Econemica, 1911. 8vo., 60 pp. L. 1. 

Tommaseo, N. e Capponi, G.—Carteggio Inedito dal 1833 al 
1874, per cura dil. Del Lungoe P. Prunas. Vol. 1. (Firenze. Il 
primo esiglio. Parigi.) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1911. 16mo., xii 
and 663 pp. L. 6. (Con due ritratti. ) 

Zanardelli, Tito.—-Appunti Lessicali e Toponomastici. Puntata 
vu. Bologna; Zanichelli, 1911. 8vo., 55 pp. 

Zanfrognini, Pistro.—Di Due Inavvertite Fonti Apocalettiche 
della Divina Commedia. Modena: tip. Ferraguti, 1911. 8vo., 
14 pp. 

Zaniol, A.—Lettura Dantesca del Primo Canto del Paradiso, 
tenuta all’ Ateneo Veneto ecc. Venezia: tip. Callegari, 1911. 8vo., 


31 pp. 
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SPANISH 


‘Cervantes.—Don Quijote (19) Bibliotheca Romanica 37-41. 
Strassburg: J. H. E. Heitz, 1911. 12mo., 352 pp. M. 2. 

Cotarelo y Mori, E.—Coleccién de entremeses, loas, bailes, 
jaicaras y mojigangas desde fines del siglo xvi 4 mediados del 


Xvi. One volume in two — (Nueva Biblioteca de Aut. 
Esp., 17 and 18.) Madrid: Bailly-Balligre, 1911. 8vo., ecexv 
+ 847 pp. 24 pes. 

Cuentos Modernos, selected by Fonger De Haan, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by F. W. Morrison. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., [1911]. 12mo., 198 pp. 

Genovés y Olmos, E.—Catalech descriptiu de les obres impresos 
en lengua valenciana desde 1881 fins 1910. Valencia: Manuel 
Pau, 1911. 8vo., 223 pp. 

—— Catalech descriptiu de les obres impresos en llengua valen- 
— desde 1701 fins 1880. Valencia; Manuel Pau, 1911. 8vo., 

Gonzalez. Abin, A.--Jueyinas del mié Giiertin. Coleccién de 
escritos en prosa y verso, en bable de Llanes y en Castellano. 
Madrid ; Imp. Espafiola, 1911. 8vo., xiv-+ 351 pp. 4 pes. 

Kohler, E.—-Sieben dramatische Eklogen, heraus- 
gegeben v. ---. Halle: Niemeyer, 1911. 

Medina, J. T.-La imprenta en México (1539-1821). Tomo 
vit. Santiago de Chile: Impreso en casa del autor, 1911. Fol., 651 
pp. 60 pes. 

Morley, S. G.—Spanish Ballads (Romances escogidos), edited 
with introduction, nutes and vocabulary, by ——. New York: 
Holt & Co., 1911. 12mo., xl+ 226 pp. 75 cents. 

Palma, R.—Apendice 4 mis tltimas tradiciones. Barcelona; 
Maucci, 1911. 8vo., 600 pp. 8 pes. 

Quevedo, F. de.—Vida del Buscén. Madrid ; Imp. de ‘‘ Clasi- 
cos Castellanos,’’ 1911. 8vo., xxii + 273 pp. 3 pes. 

Regensburger, C. A.—Uber den ‘‘Trovador” des Garcfa Gu- 
tiérrez, die Quelle von Verdis Oper ‘‘I1 Trovatore.’’? Nebst einem 
Anhang. Berlin; Ebering, 1911. 8vo., 115 pp. M. 2.50. 

Rodriguez Marin, F.—El ‘‘ Quijote’? y Don Quijote en Amé- 
rica. Conferencias leidas en el Centro de Cultura Hispano-Ame- 
ricana. Madrid; Imp. de la Gaceta Administrativa, 1911. 8vo., 
118 pp. 22 pes. 

—— Don Francisco de Rojas Zorilla. Noticias. biogrdficas y 
bibliograficas. Madrid : Rev. de Archivos,1911. 8vo., 311 pp. 4 pes. 

Schevill, R.—Some forms of the riddle question and the exercise 
of the wits in popular and formal literature. University of Cali- 


fornia Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 11, No. 3, Nov. 2, 


1911. Berkeley: The University Press. 8vo., 55 pp. 


PROVENCAL 


Bondurand, Ed.—Description des bains de Saint-Laurent, faite 
en 1687. Poéme en langue d’oc (Bas-Vivarais), publié pour la 
premiére fois par ---. Saint-Laurent-les-Bains ( Arddche) : R. Pey- 
ronnet, 1911. 8vo., 12 pp. 

D*** Marthe.—La langue d’oc 4 1’école et dans les patronages. 
Préface en provengal, par Frederi Mistral. Avignon: Aubanel 
Fréres, 1911. 8vo., 21 pp. 

Lalanne, J. V.—Lou Prouséy d’Q Biarnés, coundes e histoerots: 
Pau: impr. Marimpouey, 1911. 8vo., 217 pp. (Libré de 
Escole Gastou-Febus. ) 

Levy, E.—-Provenzalisches Supplement-Wérterbuch. 28. Heft. 
Rabaisar-Rededor. Pp. 1-128. 

Plantadis, J.—-Les Traditions musicales du Limousin. Ics 
origines a la fin du xvutte siécle. Tulle; impr. Société anonyme 
‘Le Corrézien républicain,’’ 1911. 8vo., 67 pp. 


ROMANCE 


Espinosa, A. M.—Old French ne-se-non in other Romance Lan- 
guages. Reprinted from the Matzke Memorial Volume, Leland 
Stanford Junior University Publications, October, 1911. 

Gebhart, Emiie.-—De Panurge Sancho Panga, mélanges lit- 
térature européenne. Paris: Bloud, 1911. 16mo., viii + 321 pp. 

Meyer-Libke, W.—Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Lieferung 3 (Bogen11-15). Coce-farf. Heidelberg; Carl Winter, 
1911. Pp. 161-240. 

Schuchardt, H.—Gegen R. Meringer. (Graz, 11. October 1911. ) 
Graz: Verlag von Hugo Schuchardt. 


Stimming, Alb.—-Aus der Geschichte der romanischen Philologie. 
Festrede. Gottingen. 8vo., 24 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH 


Pancoast and Spaeth’s Early En,iish 


C. G. Duntap, University of Kansas :—Makes available in con- 
venient form some of the most important movements of our 
early literature. The selections are capital, and the notes are 
to the point. 


WaLTeER M. Hart, University 0f California :—The selections are 
admirably chosen and should give the reader a vivid and just 
impression of Old and Middle English Literature, 


Fulton’s English Prose Composition. $1.12 


M. G. Futon, Davidson College :—Clearness and simplicity and 
effectiveness of treatment. The addition of specimens for 
analysis, thus introducing the principle of imitation into the 
—_ of composition, seems to add much to the value of the 

ok. 


Blount and Northup’s Elementary English 
Grammar. 60 cents 


JacoB Zr1TLin, University of Illinois:—I am_ glad that I can 
express my unqualified nein It is gratifying to see this 
field entered by persons who possess a first-hand knowledge of 
grammatical science and combine with that a sympathetic 
pedagogical sense. The result is a clean and accurate terminol- 
ogy which is at least half the battle of grammar, and for the 
beginner is all-important. ‘The absence of any trace of eccen- 
tricity or of a mistaken striving after originality is not among 
the least merits of the book. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
34 West 33d St., New York 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Death’s fMlodern Language Series 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GERMAN 


Salomon’s Die Geschichte einer Geige 25 cents 

Edited with notes, vocabulary, and exercises by Rudolf Tombo, 
Sr., and Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Associate Professor of German, Colum- 
bia University. 

An American in Germany 70 cents 
A conversation book for class use, or for those preparing fi 
foreign travel, by E. E. Pattou. 

Freytag’s Das Nest der Zaunkénige 
A = and edited with notes by Professor E. C. footie 
University of Wisconsin. 
Studies in German Words and their Uses $1.00 
A methodical presentation of the force and use of the German 
particles, modal auxiliaries, prefixes, prepositions, and some of the 
more common stem groups. A text-book for intermediate colle 
Sapte by F. E, Hastings, Instructor in German, Wellesley Col- 
ege. 
Wallentin’s Grundziige der Naturlehre $1.00 
An elementary Reader in scientific German, with notes and 
vocabulary by Professor P. M. Palmer of Lehigh University, 


FRENCH 


Sardou’s Les Pattes de Mouches 40 cents 
With notes and vocabulary by W. O. Farnsworth, Instructor in 
Romance Languages, Columbia University. 


SPANISH 
Cuentos Modernos 60 cents 
Easy stories, adapted for the use of beginners, selected by Profes- 
sor F. De Haan of Bryn Mawr College, and edited with notes and 
a by F. W. Morrison, Instructor in the U. 8. Naval 
cademy. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 
William R. Jenkins Co. New York eg 


GERMAN 


aa Hiilshof’s Deutsches Lesebuch. Erster Teil. Handbuch Hee 
iilshof’s Deutsches uch. ter Tei 
Practical Freoch Conversation. 850. fiir den Deutschen Unterricht in den Elementar- 


Schulen. 35c. 
Weineck’s Second German Reader. 60c. re: 
Weineck’s Third German Reader. 75c. 

| ITALIAN 
Marinoni’s Elementary Grammar of the Italian Lan- 
guage. 90c. 
Marinoni’s Italian Reader (revised). 90c. 
Waller’s English for Italians. $1.00. 


LATIN 
Smith’s First Year Latin, with an English-Latin, Latin- 
English vocabulary. $1.00. 

ENGLISH 
Sharp’s Elements of English Grammar. $1.00. we 
Sharp’s Forms for Analysis and Parsing. 75c. 
Foster's A Game of Mythology. 75c. 
Emery’s Dont’s in Bridge. 0c. 


Ventura’s Vingt-Quatre Décembre, with material for 
French Composition Exercises. 20c. ; 

Do You Know Paris? Jeu de ‘‘ Connaissez-vous Paris ?”’ 
Game. 85c. 

Patet’s Précis d’ Histoire de France. 75c. 
Maupassant’s L’ Auberge and other stories, with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary. Cloth, 40c. ; paper, 25c. 
Sardou’s La Perle Noire, with notes and vocabulary. 
Cloth, 40c. ; paper, 25c. 

Charbonniéras’ Un Bal Manqué, with vocabulary. 25c. 

Daudet’s Le Siége de Berlin et autres Contes, with notes 
and vocabulary. Cloth, 40c. ; paper, 25c. 

Maloubier’s and Moore’s Helps for the Study of French. 
60c. 


Churchman’s Exercises on French Sounds. Cloth, 35c. ; 
paper, 25c. 

Chateaubriand’s Atala, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary. Cloth, 85c. ; paper, 60c. 


These publications will be sent post paid for the prices. For copies on examination or if a catalogue is desired address 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Publishers of the Bercy, DuCroquet, Sauveur and other well known methods for teaching French and other foreign languages 


! 851-853 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 48th Street, New York 


PRINTED BY J. H. FURST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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